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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HROUGHOUT the week the public have been kept in suspense 

respecting the fate of Khiva. Last Tuesday the Daily Telegraph 
positively announced the fall of that city, the important news 
having reached that journal by courier and the electric wire. So 
far no official confirmation of the report has been received, but 
telegrams from the Times’ Calcutta correspondent contain state- 
ments which favour its correctness. One, and the more weighty, 
is that ‘the Russians have occupied Oorgung,” the 
that name about thirty miles from Khiva being the one pro- 
bably meant. The arguments in favour of the earlier and 
decisive news are, first, that it is positive ; next, that it is sup- 
ported by the equally positive statement that Oorgung has been 
oceupied, and finally, by the reasonable calculations which 
brought the march of General Kaufmann’s columns up to Khiva 
euly in May. In addition, it may be stated that the Moscow 
Gazette named the Eastern detachments as those specially directed 
upon the capital, and looked for a speedy issue after the two 
columns had effected their junction. There is, therefore, fair 
ground for believing that the reported reduction of Khiva, 
although it has reached us in anticipation of the official news, 
may be authentic. But it is not easy to believe that Russia 
would still be in ignorance of her triumph. 


town of 





The Marquis of Hartington moved on Thursday for a Select 
Committee to hear from the Commissioners of the Board of Trish 
Edueation their defence of their own policy in relation to Father 
O'Keeffe. He said nothing on the merits of the question, but 
claimed for the majority of the Commissioners the right to be 
heard in reply to the manifold misrepresentations and misstate- 
ments of the English Press. Mr. Bouverie then 
his amendment to pass to the next order of the day, main- 
taining that the only effect of this motion would be to “ rope” 
him,—as they say of race-horses driven against the ropes, and so 
put out of the running,—in relation to his motion of censure on 
the Board of Education which was put down for Tuesday, and 
which would be delayed till too late if the Committee were | 
granted. He said, of course, as many nasty things both of 
the Irish National Board and of the Government as he could say 
= 8 short speech, remarking that it was very odd that the 
Commissioners of the Board complained of being condemned 
unheard, when they had insisted on condemning Father O'Keeffe 
unheard, ~—a remark which Mr. Gladstone was observed to cheer. 
Mr. Cardwell replied, however, that it was a very strange line of 
argument to ask the House itself to do what Mr. Bouverie con- 
cemned the National Board for having done. In point of fact, 
me National Board never did condemn Father O'Keeffe at all. 
He may be a saint for anything the Board has done. ‘They acted 
Ps a Uniform rule which required that a Catholic parochial school 
should be in the hands of the Catholic priest of the parish, and that 
peter "4 pee te a bse a higher than the Bishop, should 
Psd want mi " “oe potest, Nevertheless, Mr. Bouverie’s | 
— _— : ous | resbyterian and Protestant gentlemen that 
a si - lesiastical serfs of Cardinal Cullen” was heard | 
rious delight by the House of Commons. 
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The Conservatives are puzzled by the question. They don't 
want to make light of a rule without which the National Board 
of Education could not work, and Dr. Ball, who spoke for them, 
was careful to approve the rule defining ecclesiastical status. 
But they want to make capital out of the imbroglio, and they find 
an excuse in the exceptional character of a suspension by a Car- 
dinal, and not by the Bishop immediately over Father O'Keeffe. 
Asif that were a matter for such a Board to investigate! Indeed 
the Poor Law Board, who heard all about the circumstances of the 
suspension before any of them came before the Board of Eduea- 
tion, had quite rightly refused to investigate a matter for which 
they were quite incompetent. The Government carried the day 
by a majority of 28 (159 to 131), the chief deserters to the 
enemy being Mr. Cowper-Temple, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
Mr. MacArthur (Member for Lambeth, but a Londonderry man), 
Mr. Duncan MacLaren (Edinburgh), and Mr. Saunderson (Mem- 
ber for Cavan County, who seconded Mr. Bouverie, and who is 
nominally a Liberal, but a Liberal of the Cave). It promises badly 
for the division on the merits of the case, especially if the Govern- 
ment should sheer off from the sinking ship, as they seem half 
inclined to do. 

The Vienna money crisis has been very sharp, and seems to be 
by no means past. We have described its main features at length 
elsewhere, but may add here that 120 fresh failures,—chiefly, we 


| imagine, of companies and brokers,—were announced on ‘Thurs- 


day, and that there had been 300 within the week. Suicides in 
consequence of money losses seem to take place daily, and other 
great commercial centres are suffering from the shock to 
It is said that at Odessa there is a complete suspension 
on the Bourse, and that it is hard to get good bills discounted at 


9 per cent. We do not suppose that the French indemnity is 


| more than very slightly and indirectly responsible for the inflated 


condition of 
degree, it is curious to note how, just now, Vienna ¢ 
kicks of fortune, and Berlin all the sugar-plums. 


Austrian speculation, but if it be so in any 
‘ts all the 


The new ecclesiastical laws of which Prussia is so proul were 
promulgated in the Official Gazette of Thursday, and now at last the 
Church of Prussia isa mere department of the Civil Service, and that 
in a sense in which it would be absurd to say the same of any other 
State Church in the world, except perhaps that of Switzerland, 
which is being modelled on the same type. On the same day 
the Times’ correspondent telegraphed from Berlin that the 
German State Council (we suppose the Council of German Princes, 
or Bundesrath, is indicated) had determined unanimously to expel 
the Monastic Orders of ‘the Redemptorists, the Lazarists, and 
the Congregations of the Holy Ghost and the Most Holy Heart,” 
‘‘as coming under the law against the Jesuits.” We have a 
very indistinct conception what the latter and apparently mystical 
Orders really are, but surely the Redemptorists are about as 
closely connected with the Jesuits as the University of London 
with the Royal Artillery, both being institutions under the 
Crown, and not otherwise connected at all. It would be more 
manly to make the observance of the Roman Catholic religion 
That is evidently the goal to whicl 


in Germany penal at once. 
And when it is reached, the 


cautious advances are being made. 
German Roman Catholics will have lost all doubt of their faith 
in the pride and glow of their spiritual sacrifices. 

The French Elections of Sunday were, all but one of them, 
demonstrations for the Republicans, and mostly for the Radicals, 
But in the department of the Charente Inférieure, the Bonapart- 
ists and Legitimists uniting upon one candidate, M. Boffinton, 
achieved a success. To some extent, however, this election 
was regarded as a demonstration in favour of free trade,—the 
Charente Inférieure has a long sea-board,—and partly, per- 
haps, in favour of dissolution, of which M. Boffinton, from a 
Bonapartist point of view, is an advocate. There has been an 
immense amount of speculation as to the effect of the elections 
on M. Thiers’ policy. We are told that M, Goulard (the Conser- 
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vative Minister of the Interior) declines to remain in the same 
Cabinet with M. Jules Simon (the Liberal Minister of Education, 


who said not long ago that M. Thiers had achieved the libera- | 


tion of the territory in spite of the Assembly), and that one of 
them must go. The last rumour was of the formation of 
a Left Centre Ministry, comprehending General Chanzy, 
M. Arago, and M. Casimir-Périer, but nothing is really 
known. All that is certain is that M. Thiers will try to effect 
a compromise on the basis of letting the Radicals name the 
Government, and the moderate Conservatives rule it;—to the 
former the glitter, to the latter the gold. The sane men amongst 
the Right might do worse than close with such an arrangement, 

The Spanish Elections have resulted in an enormous majority 
for the Federal Republic. It is said that a million and a quarter 
votes were polled. It is also stated that there are 310 Ministerialists 
and Federal Republicans returned, and that there are some 70 or 
80 of other shades of opinion, varying from the ‘ Radicals” of 
the last Cortes to Monarchists. The Government put the 
irreconcilables elected below 50, and their opponents put 
them at above 60. The reason of the smallness of the 
Opposition is said to be that the opponents of the Federal 
Republic pursued the foolish policy of abstention, —al- 
leging that in suppressing the Permanent Committee of the 
old Cortes the Government had done an illegal act, and that all 
its subsequent procedure is illegal. Well, suppose it be so. 
Was the first revolution legal? When a people are midway in 
revolution, they should not be too fastidious as to more or less of 
legality. And if they want their own way, they should use their 
opportunities to get it. Sulking never succeeds. 

The Carlists have been going up in the world. General Dorre- 
garray has certainly won something like a real victory at Eraul, 
in the province of Navarre. We have an Englishman’s account 
of the victory sent to the Pall Mall Gazette, and he declares it to 
have been complete, sixty-four prisoners having been brought 
into camp and three guns captured, though two of the guns had 
to be abandoned, owing to their weight. ‘The Royalists estimated 
their whole loss at 300. This happened last week. Since then 
the Carlists have claimed another great victory on the 9th in 
Arragon, and the Royalists claim one, place not exactly men- 
tioned, on the 8th. It is said that General Velarde refused battle 
in Catalonia, fearing the superior forces of the Carlists, and has 
gone to Igualada. ‘The engagements are all on a toy scale, and 
if there were any real army in Spain would be of no importance. 
But, as if is, the waxing of the Carlist force is not of good omen. 





Mr, Stansfeld moved on Monday for a Committee to inquire 
into the boundaries of parishes, unions, and counties, and made a 
strong enough case as to the confusion. There are civil parishes 
(near 16,000 of them) and ecclesiastical parishes, and some 
parishes are subdivided and go into many counties, and some 
are so small that in one the population returned was an old woman, 
a pig, anda donkey. There are 782 parishes in which the popu- 
lation does not exceed 50. And there are 150 parishes which are in 
more than one county. Then there are townships with a great 
number of detached parts,—one with 19 detached parts, like 
broken-off bits of cellular tissue. Again, of 647 Unions, 177 
overlap the boundaries of counties. Mr. Stansfeld wants the 
Committee to recommend some mode of simplification and 
consolidation, to glue together the detached bits of parishes, 
to see if every parish and every union could not be brought 
within the boundaries of a single administrative county, and so 
forth. Mr. Cross was very snappish in his criticism, thought the 
Government were preparing to touch the merest fringe of the 
subject, and deprecated any meddling with county boundaries. 
After the old woman, the pig, and the donkey, parochial idolatry 
was impossible; but county idolatry was still possible, and the 
Conservative party must do their duty by themselves, as they 
have done by ‘‘the lond.” The Committee was granted. | 














On Tuesday night Mr. Crawford, M.P. for the City, tried to 
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that ‘the whole Christian sentiment of the country hall aia 
demned the action of the Commissioners,” which he d scribed ra 
a confiscation by the rich of the property of the poor. That 
was good strong language, but then the facts to sustain it we 


not forthcoming, and that was a little defect in the ee se 

Mr. Walpole was very amusing. He made a really fine and candid 
| speech for the Government, but declared that he must vete against 
them because the Endowed Schools’ Commission was hung up for 
the time, and therefore it was not right to give effect! to a good 

| Scheme which had been made before their constitution wag gyb. 

) mitted to a Committee,—which was like saying that a posthu- 
mous work, however good, should never be published, The 

| Government beat their opponents by a majority of 48 (286 to 
238), the metropolitan members being the chief deserters, 


Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill was talked out in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, a result to be regretted, as it appears to convey 
what we take to be a false impression that Parliament is indiffer. 

| ent to the interests of the seamen, whereas Parliament only means 
that the question is one big enough for the Executive. The 
honourable gentleman would certainly have made more way with 
a great question in which public opinion ran strongly with him, 
had he been, we will not say a little less zealous, but a little more 
careful in his statements in the first instance, and a little more 
ready to retract or alter when he was shown to be in error, 
Ife has, we see, taken counsel with certain representative ship- 
owners, and will, we hope, end by taking counsel with the Board 
of Trade. The sooner he banishes from his brain the idea that 
the Board of Trade and the Shipowners are in a conspiracy to 
get ships wrecked and seamen drowned, the better. 





Oscar IL. (Bernadotte IV.) and his Queen were crowned on 
Monday with much barbaric pomp in the Storkyrka of 
Stockholm. The King was anointed on the breast, hands, feet, 
and forehead,—the Queen on the hands and forehead. How 
| strange the superstition which clings to the use of oil on such 
| occasions in Protestant countries, a use quite abandoned, we 
| believe, in Catholic coronations! In Catholic countries, indeed, 
| the practice of coronation itself seems to be abandoned, as 





|a logical preliminary doubtless to the abandonment of the 


institution of Monarchy. Certainly it isin Protestant Europe at 
present that thrones seem to be most strongly loved. In Sweden, 
nevertheless, there was a party opposed to the ceremony on the 
score of the expense, which did not quite amount to £4,000. 
Austria sent a special Envoy, the Metternich who represented 
her at Paris during the most brilliant days of the Second Empire; 
Germany the Blumenthal who dealt such fatal blows to that 
Empire ; all the European Powers except England seem to have 
sent ambassadors. Do we still regard the Bernadottes as 
parvenus, or do we object to coronations, or is it stinginess, or 
what ? 


Mr. Childers has republished his very able speech delivered 
on the 24th April during the debate on the Budget, with an 
interesting statistical appendix, bringing out the history of the 
expenditure and taxation ever since the year 1857, after the close 
of the Crimean war. Thus he shows that while the Army and 
Navy expenditure, excluding votes of credit for the various small 
wars, was for the average of the two years 1857-9, £22,616,000, 
and for the five years 1859-64, £27,106,000, yet during the 
last two years of the Liberal Government of that time, the last 
of Lord Palmerston’s and the single year of Lord Russell's 
Government, it sank to £24,673,000, rose again with the 
Tories to £25,352,000 in 1866-7, reached an average of 
£26,476,000 for the years 1867-9, and then sank again to an 
average of £24,273,000 for the four years of Liberal Government, 
1869-73, an amount below the expenditure of 1859-60, and not 
very much above that of the two years between the Crimean and 
the Italian wars. And he also brings out that in spite of the 
great increase of the Civil Service Expenditure, there has beet, 
owing to the reduction of the Debt by the expiration of termin- 
able annuities and other smaller reductions, a real decrease in 
the charge on taxes since 1857, which was then (1857-8) 





use the great influence of the Corporation of London to defeat | £60,662,000, and in 1872-3, only £59,204,000, or nearly a million 
the scheme for the reform of Emanuel Hospital. He had secured | and a half less. Mr. Childers’s speech, and his pitces justificatives, 
Mr. Beresford Hope to second him by a general attack on the | certainly show that the actual burden on our vastly increas- 
Endowed Schools’ Commission ; but both of them made very lame ing national resources is itself a diminishing one. 

speeches, and Mr, Gladstone, who put his shoulder to the wheel | 
in his old fashion, made their case appear really contemptible, | A measure of really imperial importance, the Ausiralasian 
as we have shown in another column. Nevertheless, the City | Customs Duties’ Bill, having passed through the House of 


phalanx would not give it up. Sir James Lawrence maintained | Commons somehow sub silentio in the small hours of the morning, 
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was presented to the House of Lords by its author, Lord 
Kimberley, on Thursday, and caused a debate in which Lord 
Carnarvon, Lord Canterbury the late Governor of Victoria, and 
Lord Belmore the late Governor of New South Wales, joined,— 
and at the end of which we regret to see that Lord Grey gave 
notice of his intention to move that New Zealand be exempted 
from the operation of the Bill. Both the Governors, who had 
part in the recent disagreeable quarrel bet ween their respective 
colonies on Border Duties, strongly supported the Bill; and we 
are glad to observe that Lord Canterbury supported it expressly 
asa first step towards a Confederation of the Colonies. Lord 


Grey's principal argument against the Bill is that when free trade | 


was adopted by the Imperial Parliament, it was adopted as a 
system which shall prevail throughout the British Possessions. 
We are as firm believers in free trade as Lord Grey, but we 
cannot remember that any such understanding was arrived at 
when Sir Robert Peel with great difficulty repealed the Corn 
Laws; and we are quite sure it would be as difficult to get any 
self-governing body of English colonists to agree to such a 
doctrine, as to the doctrine which once was generally accepted 
of the necessary union of Church and State. 





It is matter for regret that Lord Hartington does not yet see 
his way to carrying on the Government of Ireland without what, 
according to a rather vile Parliamentary euphuism, is called a 
4‘ Peace Preservation Act,”—much onthe principle that the instru- 
ment composed of lead and whalebone, constructed for promptly 
fracturing the skull, is called a ‘‘life-preserver.” We cannot see 
that the Chief Secretary made out his case for the renewal of the 
Act on Thursday. In Westmeath, for whose benefit the Act was 
especially passed in 1871, the number of agrarian offences has 
fallen from 103 to 25, and these chiefly belong to the category of 
writing threatening letters. In Meath, there was only 1 agrarian 
offence last year. In King’s County, the number had fallen 
to 15. Yet the whole of Ireland, with the exception of 
one county in Ulster, and parts of two others, is kept under 
the operation of a law which allows the Executive to arrest and 
detain without trial for an indefinite period any Irishman, to 
suppress any Irish newspaper, to imprison any person (say, a 


wandering poet, commercial traveller, or Cook’s tourist) found | 


at large between sunrise and sunset who is unable to satisfy 
the Irish Constabulary of his intentions and identity, and which 
denies the right of carrying arms without licence. “ As if,” said 
Mr. Ronayne, “any one imagined that a man would take 
out a licence for shooting his landlord.” We wish we could 
see a little more of the policy of confidence in the government 
of Ireland. 





From Berlin, probably through St. Petersburg, we learn that 
the Shah of Persia, who left Resht, on the Caspian Sea, on the 
12th, in a Russian steamer, has brought, first, his whole Cabinet 
to Europe with him—though elsewhere we read that the Vizier has 
been left behind. Happy the land which can dispense with its 
Sovereign and very nearly its whole Government for six months! 
But at the end may not even Persians, like Spaniards and Com- 
munists, be tempted to ask, could they not continue to get on 
without them altogether? Secondly, the Shah brings with him 
three of his wives. It will be a nice question for, we presume, 


the Cabinet to decide which of their Majesties shall be invited to | 


Windsor, which to Balmoral, and which to Osborne. In the third 


place, he comes like Crcesus, with all Pactolus for pocket-money. | 


The telegram announces that he has set apart five millions sterl- 
ing for his European journey. How the hearts of the jewellers 
of all Europe must flutter at such an announcement! Nor can 
upholsterers and gun makers, perfumers and horse-dealers well 
be without emotion. Possibly, however, and probably, the sum 
is only one of those easy exaggerations to which the telegraph 
is prone. With £500,000 the Shah might make his European 
progress in ample magnificence. We should be sorry to think 
that he had five millions to spare for expenditure in mere 
splendour so soon after the famine. 


The Irish populace appears to be losing altogether that sense 
of courtesy which so long gave colour to the supposition that 
the Munster peasant was akin to the Spanish peasant, a gentle- 
man, though clad in frieze. Lord and Lady Spencer were mobbed 
and howled at when they went to Limerick to open a dock on 


Tuesday last, in a way that makes one wonder whether its ancient | 


grace and dignity have not been evaporated from the Irish char- 
acter, as some say its humour and one or two other of its most 


characteristic qualities have gone, or are going. Certainly there 
is a vast change since the days when Byron looked at the 
‘‘nation so servile, yet sore,” which crowded down to Kingstown 
by the hundred thousand to salute the “goodly leviathan,” 
George IV. Lord Spencer represents the Government which 
has established Religious Equality in Ireland, and extended 
Tenant Right to its four provinces. Lady Spencer has as fair a 
presence and as good a heart as the lady who bore the bright 
gold ring on her hand in days of old besung by Moore. We fear it 
would hardly be safe for such a lady to rely “on Erin's honour 
and Erin’s pride” now-a-days. 





| 

| Mr. Thomas Hughes delivered an admirable lecture on Mon- 
|day evening at Norwich on the advantages of an Established 
Church. He showed very powerfully the tendency to infinite 


subdivision which goes on amongst Dissenters, and goes on, no 


doubt, as one amongst his audience seemed to boast, by virtue of 
| the very scruples of conscience which, when harshly treated, first 
| caused dissent. He showed also by veryinteresting quotations how 
the great patriarchs of the Dissenters disapproved and altogether 
disavowed the new Nonconformist creed, that religion should have 
noconnection with the State, and even maintained thecontrary prin- 
| ciple with great force. And he showed that what the scrupulosity 
| of modern Nonconformity really ends in, is an attempt to pull up 
| heterodox tares before the harvest, and the pulling of a good deal of 
wheat with it. Our own belief is that if the fathers of Noncon- 
formity had lived in our days of Church comprehension, no one 
would make lighter of the “ sacredness” of the Nonconformist 
cause thanthey. They would just as soon try to * liberate” reli- 
gion from what is called ‘* State control,” as to liberate the State 
from religious control; they would think the one attempt as 
| foolish and mischievous as the other. Mr. Hughes is doing 
| good service by his eloquent efforts to counteract the effect of 
| the political Nonconformists’ propaganda, 


sciatic nae 


| Mr. Cowper-Temple’s Bill for permitting beneficed clergymen 

with the assent of the Bishop to introduce laymen into their 
pulpits was very strenuously resisted by Mr. Gladstone on Wed- 
nesday, who made quite a bitter speech against it, and the measure 
was defeated by 199 to 53. Mr. Gladstone’s main point was that 
the congregations would have no guarantee for the soundness of 
| the doctrine they would hear from laymen, unless the Bishop 
| distinguished invidiously between his clergymen in licensing them 
to invite such laymen, granting a licence to men of good judg- 
| ment and refusing it to men of bad judgment. That is no doubt 
true, but it is pretty nearly as true that we have no guarantee 
for the doctrine of the clergy themselves, as it is in relation 
to the laymen. We are liable to be taught to confess by 
one clerical preacher, and to be taught that sacraments are 
nothing but forms by another. Is there so much danger that 
the few laymen who would be likely to preach at all would preach 
more Widely divergent doctrines than the clergy? Besides, 
| where is the great danger of hearing error from a stranger ? 
| We hear enough every day of our lives without implicitly believ- 

ing it. Some weak people believe all the clergy say, but even 
| they might canvass what fell from a layman. The truth is, Mr. 
| Gladstone has High-Church deeply ingrained in him, and cannot 
|see the advantage of getting the clergy to compare their own 
addresses with those of men who, whatever they know of Heaven, 
| do know something real about earth. 








We very much regret to record the death of Mr. Emanuel 
| Deutsch, a young German, whose very able and eloquent essay 
‘on the Talmud in the Quarterly Review about six years 
ago attracted much attention and excited universal admira- 
tion. Mr. Deutsch was a distinguished member of a distin- 
guished body,—the Staff of the British Museum,—and even 
among the learned men who constitute that body he was looked 
up to as one of the most accomplished. He left England a 
|few months ago, hoping to recover his health in travel, 
| —as usual, he had overworked,—but he never really ral- 
lied from the state of depression in which he set off 
on his journey, and he died at Alexandria of dysentery on 
Tuesday last. He was much more than a linguist and a con- 
| siderable decypherer of inscriptions, for he had the real insight 
It is a loss to Eng- 


of sympathy into the genius of literature. 
| land that he has not lived to write his projected work upon the 


Talmud. 


Consols were on Friday 93} to 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
‘nists 
PARLIAMENT AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


TE\HE Government have obtained a reprieve for the 


National Board of Education in Ireland, in the shape | 


of a Select Committee to hear the reasons of both the 
majority and the minority of the Board for their action in 
the case of Father O'Keeffe, and perhaps, as Lord Hartington 


intimated, to hear Father O’Keeffe himself; but they have | 


only secured this concession by the narrow majority of 28,— 
and when names like Mr. Cowper-Temple’s appear in the 
mainority, we know pretty well what is coming; more- 
over, even that narrow majority was, we believe, only attained 


by private concessions to some of their supporters, who | 
insisted, at the last moment, on very strict conditions as to | 


the Committee’s promptitude of action, and obtained a pro- 
mise that it should sit de die in diem, in order to give Parlia- 


ment an opportunity of pronouncing finally on the merits of | 
that if the | 
Government were inclined to make themselves responsible | 


the case this Session. It cannot be denied 
for the action of the Board, they might, without any 


excessive disposition to despair, regard their life as pro- 


bably limited by the number of days’ delay now granted ; | 


and, as it is, we greatly fear that a calamity is impend- 
ing much greater than that of the resignation even of 
the best and most liberal Government we can remember, 
—for that is a temporary mischief,—namely, the destruc- 
tion of the National system of education in Ireland, a 
result which seems not unlikely to be achieved by the pro- 
fessed friends of the system, though it will be welcome only 
to its Ultramontane foes. That Mr. Bouverie should play into 
the hands of Cardinal Cullen, while professing to attack Cardi- 
nal Cullen, would be unfortunate ; but nothing in the world is 
more likely. If the National system be destroyed, the schools 
of Ireland would become purely clerical schools, unsustained 
by the wealth, and unmodified by the liberal intelligence of 
the State. But that such a consequence is exceedingly likely 
to result from the temper of Parliament at the present 
moment, it is by no means difficult to show. For what is 


happening is an attack on a vital principle of action by | 


which the National Board of Education have been guided ever 


since the time of the first foundation of the Board by the late | 
| of such church or body, the person, for the time being, intended 


Lord Derby. And if the Board should be censured for 
adhering to that principle of action, it is perfectly certain that 
the 

been not so much favourable, as neutral, in 
these National schools, will be turned with deadly effect 
against them, and the work of forty years will be undone. 
In the joy Mr. Bouverie feels at embarrassing the Govern- 
ment, he calls the majority of the Irish Board of Educa- 
tion ‘the ecclesiastical serfs of Cardinal Cullen,” though 
many of them are Protestants, and all of them are*the 
staunch friends of a system which Cardinal Cullen would be 
delighted to see utterly destroyed. But he probably does not 
know, and certainly does not care, so long as his shot takes 
effect, that if he succeeds in ousting these “ ecclesiastical serfs ” 
from their position on the Board, and putting open foes of 
Cardinal Cullen into their place, the effect will be to throw 
all the schools in Ireland into the hands of men who 
might be, with something like reason, described as ecclesiasti- 
‘al serfs of Cardinal Cullen, while the Board itself will be 
paralysed and its occupation gone. Mr. Bouverie is just the 
class of political instrument to bring about a result of this kind. 
He plays stumbling-block to the Liberal Government almost by 
profession, as one might say. But such stumbling-blocks are 
almost always fatal to the wrong people. They are apt to stick 
blindly and obstinately in the middle of the way till some one 
tumbles over them, and then it is as likely as not to be the 
riend instead of the foe. So we suspect that Mr. Bouverie, in 
his zeal to trip up the Government and Cardinal Cullen, will 
trip up instead the National system in Ireland. And Parliament, 
whose temper Mr. Bouverie has always just sagacity enough 
to discern, will have been his aider and abettor in this blind 
and mischievous act. - For, a British Parliament,—the English 
portion of it, at least,—is easily brought under the influ- 
ence of sudden religious or irreligious panics, as it was 
in the time of the Papal aggressionn—and in these 
moods it is sure to do in haste what it repents at leisure. 
* You are the most gullible people on earth,” said an Irish- 
man the other day to the present writer. And really we are 
inclined to agree with him. If the Irish or the French are 


whole weight of ecclesiastical influence which has hitherto | 
regard to | 
administration of the trust, according to the true intent and 


| gulled, they are gulled by their too great suspiciousness, ~ 
when the English are gulled, they are gulled by their too 
simple credulity. Tell them that they are ecclesiastical serfs 
of the Pope if they don’t do something, and they will do it at 
| once, however insane. Mr. Bouverie is going to tell them 
they are ecclesiastical serfs of the Pope if they don’t break y 
the National Board of Education. And they will but too 
probably break up the National Board of Education, as obedi- 
ently as the giant ripped up his own stomach on the proyocg. 
tion of Jack. And then for another quarter of a century they 
will repent what they have done. < 

Let us look for a moment at the real issue now before the 
public, as Chief Baron Pigot, in his admirable statemen; 
| of the case, has put it. The object of the original Board of 
Education was to get the confidence of the religious popula. 
tion of Ireland of all sects; and to get this confidence, jt 
began deliberately, under the late Lord Derby’s guidance 
by making a principle of so selecting its patrons as to 
satisfy the religious feeling of the various sects. Its seventh 
rule provides,—‘‘ The successor of a clerical patron is recog- 
nised by the Board as the person to succeed to the patronage 
of the school.” And the Chief Baron tells us that “the 
Board have, in every instance, taken the testimony of the 
ecclesiastical superior” on the question of the successorship, 
without inquiring, or thinking of inquiring, into the 
motives or accuracy of that testimony. And how neces. 
sary that was, Chief Baron Pigot illustrates for us 
by some very interesting testimony derived from the his- 
tory of the Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests, 
During Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry in 1844, the Irish 


|Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests was recon. 
| structed, in order to satisfy the Catholics, who denounced the 


former Board as exclusive. ‘‘ By the Gth section of the Act, 
provision is made that matters concerning the usages or dis- 
cipline of the Established Church, or of any body of Protestant 
Nonconformists, should be referred to a committee composed 
of Protestant members, and any qvestion concerning the 
usages or discipline of the Roman Catholic Church should 
be referred to a committee composed of Roman Catholic 
members of the Board; and whenever the object of the 
Donation, Devise, or Bequest shall not be defined with legal 
certainty, in the deed or will creating the trust, ‘ the com- 
mittee to which the same shall be referred shall certify to the 
Commissioners, who ts, according to the uses and intendment 


to take the benefit of such donation, devise, or bequest, or 
other particular facts concerning the usages or discipline of 
such church or body necessary to be known for the due 


meaning of the donor; and the Commissioners shall receive 
every such certificate as evidence of the facts certified; and 
shall give effect to such donation, devise, or bequest accord- 
ingly, so far as the same may be lawfully executed, according 
to the provisions of this Act.’ The section then saves the 
jurisdiction of any court of law or equity.” Bat this did not 
satisfy the Catholics, who maintained through Mr. O'Connell 


| that it was not for Roman Catholic laymen to determine who 
| filled the status of a Roman Catholic clergyman. 
difficulty was 


The 
got over thus:— “Two sagacious men 
then held high office in Ireland: Lord Heytesbury was 
Lord-Lieutenant, and Francis Blackburne was Master 
of the Rolls. Mr. Blackburne had, himself, no small ex- 
perience of publie affairs. As Attorney-General, he had been 
the adviser, and the trusted guide, of more than one Irish 
Administration. On January 9, 1845, at the first meeting of 
the newly-constructed Board, three bye-laws were made by the 
Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests, Mr. Blackburne 
ex-officio chairman, each in nearly identical terms. One ot 
them provided that ‘whenever any reference shall be made to 
the Roman Catholic Commissioners, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining who is the person entitled to the benefit of any dona- 
tion or bequest which may be made to, or in trust for, the Roman 
Catholic priest of any parish or congregation, it is to be under- 
stood that their duty will be merely ministerial, and that it 
will be for them to act on the certificate of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, or Bishop, or Vicar acting for the time being instead 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop or Bishop of the place, 
as to the person entitled thereto, and to certify accordingly. 

And similar provisions were made as to the Bishops of the 
Established Church and the Moderators of the Presbyterian 
body. “The effect of these bye-laws,” says the Chief Baron, 
‘was immediate and complete. All opposition ceased,” and one 
of the most active opponents of the Board told the Chiet 
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May 
Baron that from that moment he not only abandoned all| feel, M. Thiers might have advocated dissolution, and yet 
opposition, but became the warm supporter of the Board. | trusted to the Moderates to support him in that policy. The 

Now that was under Sir Robert Peel’s Government. And | Tecent elections have put to flight all hope of such a ccuree, 
the policy was the same policy which the Board of Education | as we anticipated they would, and M. Thiers is now left to do 
had pursued ee | wean oo gp — ponent Dr. | the = he 2 anger ae country, reg eprle ier he 

wants to make out that because the present suspension | 1s with an Assembly of which a great part is violently re- 
SS Codienl Cullen's doing under authority from Rome, the | actionary, and a great part is intolerably timid. It isa hard 
case was not an ordinary one. Would Dr. Ball seriously have | task. Nothirg that he can do is likely to be very satisfactory. 
had the Board of National Education go into such a question | But with his usual courage, he has devised a policy, and that 
as that? The suspension was certified to the Board by the policy, unsatisfactory as it is, is the policy for all reasonable 
Bishop of the diocese in which Father O'Keeffe lived, and | men to modify for the better if they can, but still to support. 
that was all their rules had ever required. If they had; M. Thiers’ policy is this,—to reassure the Liberalism of the 
refused to remove him, as Dr. Ball thinks they should country by declaring the Republic definitive, if he can but 
have done, on the ground that a Bishop's sentence and | persuade the less reactionary members of the Conservative party 
a Cardinal’s sentence were not the same thing,—a distinc-| to join him in that policy, on the ground that it will prove to 
tion into which, as well as into all other pleas of ecclesi- | be eventually, though not apparently, a Conservative policy, and 
astical law, the Poor Law Board, of which the Marquis of | then to reassure the Conservatism of the country by passing 
Hartington is himself 2 member, had, eleven weeks before the | organic Constitutional bills with a Conservative bearing. The 
National Board of Education, taken the same course, quite | story is, that to make everything complete, M. de Rémusat, the 
rightly declined to go,—they would have violated their | Liberal Republican, is to draw the preamble to the organic Bills, 
rule, and constituted themselves judges of the merits of the | and that M. Dufaure, the Conservative Republican, is to draw 
case. The simple truth is that the National Board are doing | their operative clauses. Thus the nominal victory will be 
now what they have always done before, but that the with the Liberals, and, it is to be feared, that the substantial 
temper of Parliament and of the country “ a Prince | nage be —s engin he nse has — 
Bismarck is thought to have done a manly thing in persecut-| this danger wit orror, and the Republique Francaise (his 
ing the Catholics of Germany, and Britons feel a little ashamed | organ) has enlarged on the wretchedness of the result, if it should 
of not following his example. If they could but follow his | happen that in return for the proclamation of a definitive 
example even in some very small and petty matters indeed, they | Republic, the Government should be permitted to enact laws 
would be better pleased with themselves. And so they pro- | that are not simply Tory, but even reactionary in their drift. 
pose to make a fight for Father O'Keeffe. We have no objection Yet we submit that if this is the danger, it is of the Radical 
to sympathy with Father O'Keeffe. As far as we can judge, party’s own making. Had the candidate of the Government 
he seems to have been harshly treated by both Bishop and | been returned by Paris, all the timid excitability of the 
Cardinal. But we do not want to see the blow discharged at | Moderates would have been soothed, and there would have 
Cardinal Cullen, like the cherry-stone in the Arabian tale, | been no necessity for setting off against the proclamation of a 
knocking out the eye of Ireland’s best genie,—the Genie of | Republic the enactment of a very Conservative organic law. 
gare R po is — 7 “= That is em a ~ahs-po _ for the — oe ry oe is = 7 
in its foolish panic, and Mr. Bouverie, in his disagreeable | Radical party’s own making. Still, we quite agree with M. 
candour towards a Government he detests, are now contem- Gambetta—and, let us add, with the Journal des Debats—that 
plating, and but too likely to carry into effect. | nothing could be more practically mischievous than an attempt 
ae ee | to attack universal suffrage under the provisions of a new Con- 
RE Sees ‘ | stitution. With the present Assembly, in which so large a party 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. ' has asked for a “Government of combat,” anything that looks 
HE Elections of last Sunday confirmed, if they did not like a “ Government of combat” will be fuel to the flames of 
enlarge, the conclusions to be drawn from those of the | political passion. Everybody would remember that it was the 
27th April. Lyons has, of course, elected extreme Radicals, | attack on universal suffrage in 1850 which began the series 
—one of them, that same M. Rance who spoke of M. Thiers as of changes that ended with the coup d'etat, and the recurrence 
“the victim ’’ whom the Radicals are now appropriately covering | of the first of the same proposals in connection with so very 
with flowers,—and so has the department of the Loir-et-Cher. | analogous a crisis,—in 1850 M. Sue’s election for Paris had had 
In the Haute-Vienne a representative of the Republican Left precisely the effect which M. Barodet’s has had now,—would 
—not extreme—has been elected ; and in the department of | persuade the Radicals that the whole series was about to 
the Charente-Inférieure, an Imperialist, though an advocate | recur in regular order as certainly as the figures follow each 
of dissolution from the Imperialist point of view, has other in the period of a recurring decimal. It is impossible 
been elected. On the whole, it is clear that the/|to conceive anything much more dangerous than an attempt 
elections echo those of the 27th April, and that |just now, in such an Assembly as the present, to tamper 
they mean to express the dread of the country at the|with what is at least universally deemed to be the very 
reactionary policy of the existing Assembly. But the/charter of popular rights. It would be no use to urge 
interest of the moment lies not in the elections, or) that, on the other hand, the Republic had been proclaimed. 
even in the people's wishes as expressed by the elections, |The Government would be reminded that the Republic had 
but in the effect which the elections will have upon! been also proclaimed in 1850, and that it was through the 
M. Thiers and the Assembly, when the Deputies reassemble | Republic that the Republic was undermined. We cannot 
at Versailles next Monday. It has always been our fear,— | doubt that what the country really needs is confidence that 
and we have expressed it again and again,—that the elections there is to be no anti-Republican plot; and such confidence 
would induce M. Thiers to act in a more conservative, instead | will not be in the least degree established by a mere pro- 
of a more liberal sense than he has hitherto done, and that clamation of the Republic. Indeed, we doubt if it can be 
it so, the result might be deplorable. M. Thiers will | established till this reactionary Assembly is dissolved and one 
not and cannot lean upon the extreme Left. He is quite | better representing the country has taken its place. But if 
right in not taking up the policy of what we may call the M. Thiers cannot now see his way to such a result,—thanks to 
intolerant and propagandist Republicans, the party who think | the blunder of the Radicals,—it is at least possible to take 
freedom only fit for those who hold the orthodox creed, care that the policy of the Assembly should have nothing osten- 
and who mean by the orthodox creed, republicanism, secularism, tatiously reactionary about it, that the mischievous course 
and municipalism in the strongest form. M. Thiers knows taken in 1850 should not now be repeated. 
well that a Republic administered by such a party would be On the whole, M. Thiers has a task before him which is of 
both short-lived and dangerous, that it would excite the most the most difficult and delicate description. If he can get a 
violent and, let us add, the most just opposition. But if M. sufficient number of the Right to agree to the proclamation 
Thiers cannot lean upon the extreme Left,—since it is alsoclear of the Republic, and a sufficient number of the Left to agree 
that he cannot dissolve without a majority,and that he certainly to some not particularly dangerous, but (to Conservatives) 
cannot get a majority favourable to dissolution without the consolatory measure for a Second Chamber, that is, perhaps, 
aid of the extreme party and hardly even with it after the the best hope for the moment. But let not the present 
shock to the Moderates caused by the recent elections, it follows Assembly, — which is now suspect all over France, — at- 
that he must give up for the time the policy of dissolution, and attempt to alter the electoral law, Z/at, so far as reform is 
accept a policy in which the Right and Left Centres will give needed, must remain to be done by an Assembly that is 
him a steady support. Had Paris elected a Moderate, and so not suspected of reactionary intrigues. In fact, M. Thiers 
diminished the dread of dissolution which the Moderate party has to solve this problem,—to hold the hands of frightened 
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men, who are intent on so guarding against mischief as to 
do a great deal more mischief than they prevent; and to 
hold the hands of angry men, who are aware that the coun- 
try is behind them, and yet find a hostile Assembly stand- 
ing between them and power. If he can do this till the 
Assembly is compelled to dissolve itself, he will have conferred 
the greatest possible service upon France. But the danger will 
not be over till the Assembly disappears. And that its happy- 
dispatch is for the present nearly, if not quite, impossible, 
is due to the great blunder of the Left in opposing the 
candidature of M. de Rémusat. 





LIBERAL “FADS.” 


S the cause of Liberal progress served or injured by the 
pursuit of what we may call “Fads”? Is it a wise 
thing to make annual and useless attacks upon the Secret- 
Service Money, the Honorary Colonelcies, the office of Lord 
Privy Seal, the Diplomatic Staff? A Government without 
the means of obtaining information secretly, even in this 
virtuous and enlightened age, is a government working at an 
immense disadvantage, we might almost say a government 
disarmed. An army without an Intelligence department is a 
blind giant groping in the dark. A Government without some 
well-devised method of unearthing hidden things may sud- 
denly find itself in an ambuscade. But short of war, or even 
extreme political exigencies, there are scores of cases in which 
most useful knowledge can be got by secretly spending a little 
money. It argues a want of political sagacity to press 
distrust so far as to deprive responsible rulers of an effective 
means of serving their country, means for which the 
keenest ingenuity can invent no substitute; and if there 


is ground for distrust, the proper course would be to dis-| 


miss the rulers, not uproot an essential portion of the 
government itself. As to the Honorary Colonelcies, we 
admit that two opinions may fairly be held about them; 
but when Mr. Trevelyan opened fire the other night, he 
took care to direct his heaviest guns, not upon the Colonel- 
cies, but upon the regimental and general establishment, 
between which and the Colonelcies there is no necessary con- 
nection whatever. Even if it were settled beyond dispute that 
the Army is over-officered from bottom to top, and we incline 
to that opinion, still there might be very properly Honorary 
Colonelcies. They are not only pensions; they are, irrespec- 
tive of pay, rewards, or honours rather, which give more 
gratification to old soldiers than anything else. If you are to 
have an Army, military feelings must be consulted; and they 
would be most seriously hurt were the prizes and distinctions 
of service to be swept away. To confer them irrespectively of 
service, and merely as compensation for money sunk in the 
purchase of rank, was simply a shameful abuse; but to make 
these appointments the reward of a brilliant or solidly useful 
career,—a reward, be it remarked, in close connection with the 
Army,—is wise. Wherever they are bestowed from favouritism, 
or in deference to pressure from the Clubs, there the abuse is 
flagrant. But the abuse, and not an institution more useful 
than injurious, should be attacked by energetic reformers. 

Mr. Dillwyn is oppressed by the Lord Privy Seal. That 


official has no department, or one so slight as to be almost | 
| passports and perform the simplest duties arising out of 


inappreciable. He is a Cabinet Minister without special 
duties, and therefore, argues Mr. Dillwyn, without adequate 
responsibility. Consequently he desires to abolish the post, 
and put the Premier to the inconvenience of inventing some 
other method of satisfying demands created by the exigencies 
of a most diversified range of public business. If it be an 
axiom that every Cabinet Minister must fill a definite post as 
the head of a great department, then there is an end of the 
Privy Seal. Mr. Gladstone admits that the formal duties 
performed by the Lord Privy Seal do not constitute a sufficient 
reason for maintaining the office. But what is a Cabinet? 
Not necessarily a body wholly occupied with special depart- 
mental work. The chief men in the Ministry hold the chief 
offices because with them go power and consideration. But 
the Cabinet is really a body of persons appointed to advise the 


Crown ; the responsibility is collective as well as separate ; | 


and the division of labour is a matter of business convenience. 
It is not essential to the giving of good advice that a 
councillor should hold a department. Moreover, as 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out, it is a positive advantage, if 
not an imperative necessity in a Government like ours, 
to have as members of the Cabinet statesmen whose special 
duties are light, because questions continually arise demanding 
investigation, questions lying outside all the Departments 


! ° ° as 
which can best be considered primarily by the least en aged 
| Ministers, and afterwards collectively by the Cabinet, x. 

| should it be forgotten that a statesman might do nothing ie 
| give advice, and yet that his services might be priceless - on 
| the other hand, it is conceivable that a Minister who rigorous) 

|fulfilled the conditions laid down by Mr. Dillwyn, and eve 
| administered his department fairly, might, on critical emer. 
_gencies, tender very poor or absolutely misleading advice, It 
| is a question of experience, insight, character, judgment; ang 
it is not difficult to imagine a non-departmental Minister ag 
the wisest head in the Government. Mr. Dillwyn sees a man 
whose functions he cannot weigh or measure ; he forthwith 
demands the abolition of his office, and lays down the 
rule that there shall be no Cabinet Ministers whose 
labours are not exactly measurable by the Dillwyn stand. 
}ard. This is Radical reform run to seed. The Privy 
| Seal Office is a convenient piecd-d-terre for a statesman 
whose faculties are required by the country, but not required 
| to perform the special duties incumbent on a departmental 
Minister. If it did not exist we should have to devise another 
| or have recourse to the objectionable practice of giving men 
| seat in the Cabinet, without either special duties or salary, 
| As Mr. Dillwyn was very much in earnest, he pushed his 
| crotchet to a division, and was, of course, beaten in an assembly 
which rarely loses sight of strong, practical considerations, 

| Mr. Rylands points his lance at the Diplomatic Service, 
| which is the most open to attack because, from the nature of 
the case, it can make the least show. Mr. Cardwell can point 
to the Army, and Mr. Goschen to the Navy, both visible, tangi- 
ble entities and embodiments of reserved power. Other 
Ministers come perpetually before the public with a tale of 
| work done. But Lord Granville can only exhibit occasional 
Blue-books, and point to his colleagues of various rank and 
|ability throughout the world. Then the aggregate cost 
|of our Intelligence and Foreign Agency Department is a 
| large item, and looks as if it might be cut down. 
|Mr. Rylands is eloquent on the lavish salaries and 
| establishments, which he compares with the smaller out- 
lay of America and Germany. But we see no sufficient 
reason for making the scale of payments by these countries 
our standard in one respect more than another. Even Mr. 
Rylands would not propose to reduce military pay to the Con- 
tinental or Transatlantic level. Yet why should soldiers be 
paid more highly, and diplomatic stipends be cut down? The 
rate of living and demand for labour in every country deter- 
mine the scale of pay, and it is a plain fact that the best 
chance of getting good work, next to skilful selection, is to 
give reasonable payment. Mr. Rylands appears to advocate a 
large reduction on the list of accredited agents abroad, and 
sees no utility in maintaining establishments at small Courts, 
which are not really sovereign. Independently of the fact 
that Englishmen may need aid and comfort in a small as well 
as a large State, experience has shown that very important 
information percolates through these sequestered spots. We 
should lose much in consideration as well as in knowledge 
of European affairs if we were to recall our Envoys, 
not only from the small German centres, but from 
Denmark, Greece, Sweden, Portugal, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland, and leave only a bare business agent to sign 














|international relations. Mr. Rylands seems to think that 


| because diplomatists cannot foresee what is going to happen 


| any more than they can the fall of next year’s snow, there- 
‘fore they are of no use. But it is their business to report 
faithfully what they learn; and it is the duty of the Govern 
ment, which receives information from all sides, to form the 
best possible judgment regarding the future. The weakness 
of Mr. Rylands’ case is shown in the way he harps upon the 
cost of our system. The real question is,—are we effectually 
served ? not, are we served at a high cost? No one would con- 
tend that our Diplomatic system has reached perfection, 
|that time and incident will not bring changes. They must 
come, of course, in Germany as the principle of unity reduces 
the status of princes to peers; but at present even Ger- 
}man unity has not wiped out the small States, or rem 





|dered it expedient that we should cease to be repre 
sented in their Courts. The selection of ambassadors 
for special service is a larger question, and it would 
jnot be difficult to imagine real grievances springing ou! 
|of a servile adherence to routine and rule. It is an error ot 
system in all departments when a man by merely living long 
| enough can reach the top of the tree, but the error is aa 
| to all our services, and prevails as much in the Army a2 
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Navy a8 it does in Diplomacy. The State ought always to re- 
tain the power of selecting any fit man for a post demanding 
great ability. Lord Enfield remarked that it was difficult to 
infer from his speeches what Mr. Rylands exactly wants. But 
jtseems to be diminished representation of England in Europe 
and America, a blocking-up of many channels through which 
knowledge, great and small, trivial and weighty, flows into 
the Foreign Office, less expenditure and less light, and the 
adoption of a plan whereby special envoys would go forth to 
settle knotty points. Mr. Carlyle, repeating a saying of 
Charles Buller’s, proposed to put a live coal under the 
Foreign Office, and to adopt the penny-post as a substitute 
for diplomacy. Mr. Rylands halts half-way towards 
that consummation. Both are too good for this world, 
but the heroic method would be the wiser of the two. Mr. 
Carlyle belongs to no party, and what he says affects only his 
own reputation for wisdom. Mr. Rylands aims at being a 
practical statesman ; he is a small light below the gangway, 
he is a Liberal; and what he does benefits or injures his 
party. No doubt a Member must “ do something,” although 
sensible men may not see the necessity; but it would be a 
blessed thing for the cause of rational improvement if Liberal 





Members would take thought, leave the pursuit of “ fads ”’ to | 


their honourable opponents, and devote their energies and intel- 
lect to the accomplishment of what is wise and practical. 





THE DEFEAT OF THE CITY MEMBERS. 

HE debate of Tuesday night was a very curious political 
phenomenon. We have had no debate for years which 
illustrates so curiously the disturbing and even distorting effect 
exerted on the mind of respectable Liberals by traditional privi- 
leges. Mr. Crawford and Sir James Lawrence, and those of 
their colleagues among the Metropolitan Members who sup- 
ported the opposition to the new scheme for Emanuel Hospital, 
had less than no case. There was something pitiful in the 


efforts they made to give a show of logical argument to | 
what they themselves must have felt a strong suspicion was | 


the mere offspring of a very different kind of bias. The 
proof of this is that even among the ordinary members 
of the Liberal Cave, among those who always delight much 


more in the exercise of an impartial conscientiousness if it | 


happens to enforce upon them a combination against the 
Government than if it enjoins support, there were hardly 
any who ventured to help the enthusiasts for the rights of 
the Common Council of London. Mr. Akroyd, indeed, who 
probably hardly claims any longer to rank amongst the Liberal 


party, voted with the devotees of the City Corporation. But | 


even Mr. Bouverie and Mr. Horsman both found themselves 
unable on this occasion to vote against the Government, and 
80 hopeless was the case as regards logic, that Mr. Walpole, 
the most upright of Conservatives, felt compelled to speak, 
and speak very strongly, in favour of the Government, though 
voting against it on a principle which no doubt he had 


made quite clear to his own conscience, though it seems to | 


savour of the strangest feats of casuistry to ordinary men. The 
truth is that the debate was intellectually at an end after the 
Prime Minister’s most exhaustive reply, we will not say to the 
arguments of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Beresford Hope,—for they 
brought forward no arguments,—but to those apologies for the 
lack of arguments, and those attempts to emulate the policy 
of the cuttle-fish and blind their enemies by the emission of 
a dark fluid, which Mr. Crawford and Mr. Beresford Hope were 
obliged to substitute for any more substantial help to their 
supporters in the shape of reason or fact. Mr. Gladstone 
hever spoke better. He pointed out that Mr. Crawford had 
not really ventured to attack the scheme of the Commissioners 
on any point whatever except the reconstitution of the 
Governing Body,—and that on that point, so far was the 
scheme from transcending the moderation of precedent, that | 
the Corporation of London is left to nominate a majority | 
of the new governing body,—a course far more respectful to | 
the existing Governors than that taken in relation to the | 
reform of our most important educational institutions, the 
Universities, for example, and the great public schools. The 
argument that because the reappointment of the Endowed | 
Schools’ Commission in its present form is now upon| 
its trial, therefore a scheme admitted even by its oppo- | 
nents to be singularly good should not be accepted by | 
the House, was really monstrous, considering that, as | 
Mr. Gladstone showed, 120 schemes prepared by it had, 
already been accepted, and are therefore law, and amongst 
them plenty of schemes affecting similar interests, and 
dealing with them after the same fashion as the present | 
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|scheme, the sole difference being that this scheme touches 


|the privileges of the Corporation of London, which is a 
much more powerful body than any hitherto reformed. If 
the Endowed Schools’ Commission be in any way reformed, it 
will be reformed not because it has been a dangerous and in- 
novating body, for its reforms have all been tacitly sane- 
tioned by both Houses of Parliament, or else they could not 
now have any authority, but rather on the ground that it gets 
through its work too slowly, and is too likely to spread over a 
long series of years changes which it is very desirable to con- 
centrate within a much shorter time. There is something simply 
ludicrous in objecting té a scheme otherwise approved even by 
its enemies, that it emanates from a body whose reform is under 
consideration only on the ground that its work has been slow and 
its procedure cumbrous. If the scheme was bad in itself, the 
House would be quite right in rejecting it ; but if good, then 
how can sane men ask us to postpone it on the strength of 
pending constitutional changes in the body which drew it up ? 
You might almost as well refuse to drink confessedly good 
milk, on the ground that the cow which gave it was going to 
be removed to new pastures, where somebody surmised that its 
| milk might even improve. 

The only thing in the nature of argument against the 
scheme itself, was addressed to the House by Alderman 
| Sir James Lawrence, who maintained that under the scheme 
|the property not of the rich, but of the poor, was to 
| be confiscated, that the Endowed Schools Commissioners’ 
|scheme took away revenues meant for the very poor and 
| applied them to the benefit of those not so poor. But, in the 
| first place, it did not seem from the speech of Mr. Craw- 
ford that the City authorities themselves regard the Emanuel 
| Hospital as intended for the poorest class, but rather for the 
impoverished class, the class which has been well-to-do and is, 
through misfortune, fallen in the scale of prosperity. In the 
| next place, it is pretty clear that the Commissioners’ scheme 
| does much more even for this class—as our account of it last 


| week will show—than the City proposes to do; and in 
the third place, it is ridiculous to assert that when 
primary schools are now everywhere established for the 
| benefit of the very poor, the funds of a charity of this kind 
should be limited to the supply of wants already supplied 
|under the new Education Act. As far as we understand 
Sir James Lawrence’s reasoning, he would maintain that if a 
| charity were founded to supply the poorest class with flannel 
| underclothing, and that then a peculiarly charitable Govern- 
|ment chose to supply them with such underclothing out of its 
| own resources, it would be incumbent on the trustees of that 
|charity to go on supplying duplicate flannel waistcoats and 
petticoats to children who necessarily had them already, and 
| that it would be an outrage on “the Christian sentiment’’ of 
ithe country to propose to substitute for the decent ander- 
| clothing which they had, decent over-clothing which 
|they had not. Under the Education Act, the poorest 
class is supplied with good primary schools by the law, 
and of course the proper course is to direct such charities as 
Lady Dacre’s into the channel of secondary education. That 
| is what the Emanuel Hospital scheme of the Endowed Schools’ 
| Commission has done, and then the able and worthy Alderman 
| who represents Lambeth arises, and cries aloud that this is an 
| outrage upon the Christian sentiment of the country. It seems 
| to us that though he says he is shocked at the confiscation of 
the property of the poor and humble for the sake of the well- 
to-do, what he is really shocked at it is the invasion of the 
privileges of a body not remarkable either for poverty or 
humility,—the Corporation of London. It is not the poor widow 
in defence of whom his generous zeal rises into wrath, but the 
rich company of City Aldermen, whose influence in relation 
to education has been by no means of the most enlightened 
or the most disinterested kind. It is satisfactory to see 
that the City, even with the help of the Tories, cannot 
defeat the Government, but has been defeated by a majority 
of forty-eight. But it is a little lamentable to find so many as 
two hundred and thirty-six votes in such a Parliament as 
ours for a resolution whose only merit it was that it defended 
the imperilled monopoly of an opulent and powerful body, 


| which had not used its power remarkably well, and that it 


afforded another chance of defeating a Government which, on 
the whole, has used its power remarkably well. 








THE REDISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL POWER. 
HE cold reception which was given last week to Sir 
Charles Dilke’s plea for the old Chartist nostrum, the 
Equalisation of Electoral Districts, is no proof that either the 
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House of Commons or the country is contented with the| 


existing anomalies of our Representative System. In appear- 
ance, those anomalies were more flagrant before the Reform 
Act of 1867, but it would not be difficult to show that house- 
hold suffrage has given additional powers of mischief to 
absurdities which under a more limited franchise were com- 
paratively innocuous. A conviction has grown up within 
recent years, and has been strengthened by our experience of 
the Reformed Parliament, that a mere equalisation of political 
rights by dead levelling may satisfy the mind that seeks 
numerical symmetry, but in no other way improves the state 
of the representation. Indeed, so far from desiring the advent 
of the time 

When each fair burgh, numerically free, 

Shall choose its members by the rule of three,” 

political speculators have seen with pain and alarm the 
gradual assimilation of the diverse elements representative of 
the nation and the growing restriction of Parliamentary | 
character to one or two familiar types. Parliament is assum- 
ing with disastrous rapidity the semblance of a big Vestry, 
The new men are nearly all local notabilities, without even a 
pretension to political consequence, except as an accession to | 
the voting power of one side or the other. There is hardly a) 
trace of the large ambition which is the root of statesmanship 
in the candidates whom constituencies now-a-days are delight- 
ing to honour, hardly a sign of anything nobler than an appe- | 
tite for social distinction, or a more respectabls devotion to a 
party or a crotchet. And there is abundant evidence that this 
degeneracy is progressive. If we may form a judgment of | 
what the next Parliament will be from the addresses of candi- | 
dates anxious to take time by the forelock, and the manwuvres 
of party organisations in doubtful quarters, the local | 
men, the wealthy non-entities and do-nothings, will muster | 
in the next Parliament in even larger numbers than 
in the present. The change which Sir Charles Dilke 
advocates, if unmodified by other changes in our represen- 
tative system, would hasten this decline of political vigour. | 
Equal Electoral Districts, with the household and lodger fran- | 
chises, would inevitably parochialise Parliament, and leave us 
destitute of any material for the statesmanship of the future. 
Imagine for an instant a House of Commons composed of the 
present Members for the Metropolitan, boroughs reproduced | 
some score of times, and of a couple of hundred ordinary | 
County Members. To such a despicable condition we should 
rapidly sink, if England were to be parcelled out into equal | 
electoral districts, in which the numerical majority should be | 
absolutely supreme, and the numerical minority utterly help- | 
less. Rather than face the dangers of such a situation, which 
would come upon us with uncontrollable force as soon as the 
present generation of statesmen had died out, we should | 
be content to tolerate the anomalies of the existing | 
system. But the logical case against these surviving | 
fragments of a bygone political state is too strong; we| 
cannot hope that the constituencies will be sufficiently mind- | 
ful of remote political consequences to maintain apparent | 
‘absurdities and inequalities that are indirectly useful; and | 
besides, another way out of the difficulty may certainly be | 
found. 

Lord Grey has offered on this subject a wise and opportune | 
suggestion, which, if not taken up by the Government, ought | 
to be formally placed before Parliament by its author. He| 
has been struck, as every thoughtful person must be, with the | 
perils of the position into which we are drifting, and with the | 
abundance and manifold excellence of the remedies proposed. 
At no period since politics became a science, as’ well as a | 
practical pursuit, has so much sound thought been bestowed 
on the problem of making the Representative institutions of | 
the country perfect. Within the memory of the present | 
goneration, the discussion has progressed amazingly; the | 
labours of the late Mr. Mill, of Mr. Hare, of Professor Lorimer, | 
and of Lord Grey himself, have been carefully studied, sifted, 
and tested by Parliamentary debate, by popular criticism, by 
practical trial. Consider what an advance has been made in the 
mere mastery of theelementary principles of representativereform 
in the past quarter of a century. When the Chartist agitation | 
collapsed in 1848, the cry for equal electoral districts was the 
furthest landmark of Radicalism. Now the leaders of the new 
generation of Liberals are, for the most part, advocates of some 
form of minority representation, and it is plainly perceived | 
that however desirable may be the enfranchisement of the | 
majority, it ought not to be carried out so as to effect the | 
political extinction of the minority. With a liberal franchise, | 
the basis of political power is widened, which is an immense | 


| representation of minorities. 
| full blaze of an ampler knowledge of the principles and the 
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security for national stability ; but it is useless to deny that the 
majority of the electorate are, in a political sense, neither the 
most capable nor the most enlightened members of the com- 
munity. And the men they choose to represent them are not 


greatly superior to them in these respects. The exclusion of 


the educated and thoughtful minority from power would be a 
calamity, but at present it is obviated only by the survival of 
those anomalies which the division of the country into equal 
electoral districts would abolish: A healthy diversity of char. 
acter in the House is maintained by the representation of smal] 
towns, often subject to various “influences,” as well as popa- 
lous cities, and by the distinction between the county and 
borough franchises. But logically, neither one nor the 


‘other is defensible. The modification of the county 
|franchise in the direction of equality has been already 


announced as a part of the policy of the Liberal party, and 
the disfranchisement of another batch of small boroughs can. 


'not be long delayed. Thus we are drifting towards equal 
electoral districts, without attempting to provide in a manner 


more accordant with modern ideas than by giving privileges 
to counties and a political monopoly to small boroughs for the 
And this we are doing in the 


facts of minority representation than was ever before enjoyed, 

It is the very variety and suggestiveness of modern specula- 
tion that confound us, and that need to be marshalled and 
tested by a competent tribunal of inquiry, with a view to 
practical results. As such a tribunal, Lord Grey suggests a 
Royal Commission, and though a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons has been advocated as a preferable agency, 
the former body appears for many reasons the more satisfac- 
tory. In the first place, the Royal Commission can sit if neces- 
sary through the recess, and can report early in the session; 
while the Select Committee, even if the materials for one could 
be readily found at this period of the year in the present House 
of Commons, could hardly finish its work before the proroga- 
tion. We do not see why the House should not be as well content 
with the results of the labours of a Commission, as with those 
of a Committee of its own. For what is wanted is merely some 
practical information as to the actual and probable working of 
the various schemes of minority representation that have been 
devised. Something very like Mr. Hare’s scheme of “ personal 
representation” has been for years at work in Denmark; the 
cumulative vote has been tried in our own School Board elec- 
tions; the limited vote was introduced into our Parliamentary 
system in 1868, and was acted upon in what are called the 
three-cornered constituencies, as well as in the City of London, 
with its four members. To each of these plans there are 
objections. Mr. Hare’s scheme, if applied to the whole country, 
would involve the average elector in a horrible perplexity, and 
would probably lead to a very wild use of the pre 
ferential system of voting. It is difficult enough to con- 
vince the ordinary Englishman that he ought to take an 
interest in the return of one or two or three candidates to 
Parliament, but to teach him so to arrange a voting paper 
that his vote, if useless for the return of the first man of his 
choice, should be counted for the second, and so on through 
a long series of subordinated selections, would be almost an im- 
possibility. A modification of Mr. Hare’s scheme, restricted 
to equal electoral districts of considerable population, would 
produce theoretically a less perfect mirror of the national 
will, but would be infinitely simpler in practical working. 
The plan which Mr. Cobden favoured, of dividing the whole 
country into constituencies, represented by one member, 80 
that the Conservative sympathies of one part of Man- 
chester, for instance, might not be extinguished by the 
Democratic instincts of the rest, has much to recommend 
it, if it were possible to avoid the dishonest manipulation 
of boundaries by the party in power. Then we should 
be glad to see a thorough inquiry into the working 


lof the cumulative vote at the School Board elections, 


and of the limited vote in the three-cornered and four- 
cornered constituencies. Can any means be devised for 
preventing the waste of votes, the miscalculations of party 
strength, the possible triumph of an astute and well-organised 
minority in the former, or of avoiding the absurdity of recur- 
ring to the voice of the mere majority on the retirement of a 
minority member in the latter? These are questions which 
need illustration by the evidence, not merely of speculative 
thinkers, but of practical politicians. In the United States a 
body of remarkable testimony has been accumulated, with 
which we ought to be made acquainted. [Illinois has tried 
the limited yote, it is said, with excellent results, and the 
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example of the great Western State has been followed, or is 
being followed, in the powerful communities of New York and 
Pennsylvania. So, too, we ought to know what has been the 
jssue of similar experiments in Switzerland and Denmark. 
When the Commission had brought together the evidence, it 
might proceed to analyse it, and to draw conclusions from it ; 
but this portion of the work would be of secondary importance 
and authority. A practical knowledge of the working of 
minority representation as it exists is our first and greatest 
need. Parliament, when it takes up the problem of repre- 
sentative reform again, will be capable, we hope, of using this 
knowledge wisely ; but in any case, without guidance it would 
be too likely to plunge into reckless and perhaps destructive 
changes. 


THE CONTINENTAL MONEY MARKET AND THE 
CRASH AT VIENNA. 


HE calamity which has overwhelmed the Vienna Exchange 
and the general uneasiness of the Continental money 
market are at once connected and distinct: connected so far 
as Vienna affords a particular case of the results of the com- 
bined over-speculation and wide-spread distrust which have 
lately found their special home in the German financial centres ; 
distinct, because, after all, the Vienna catastrophe has been 
superinduced by strictly local causes. Throughout the Conti- 
nent the course of political events has tended to produce an 
unhealthy tone in commercial and financial circles. The 
fall in French funds which marked the public uneasi- 
ness at the Barodet election had its counterpart in 
Italy and Spain. The Spanish imbroglio, with its pro- 
bable Federalist solution, was reflected in the prices of 
Spanish stock, and the recent measure of the Spanish Madrid 
Government by which the foreign financial commissions charged 
with the payment of the coupons were suppressed, was inter- 
preted to imply a wish to throw difficulties in the way of 
foreign bondholders. ‘The Spanish external debt has swelled 
from some £57,000,000 in 1868 to upwards of £175,000,000 
at present, and though there are few things more certain than 
the ultimate solvency of Spain, there is discouragement 
when creditors have to look a long way ahead. 
is much affected by the value of Spanish securities, just as 
Brussels always looks anxiously to Vienna, and thus the whole 


West of Europe, with the exception of the United Kingdom, | 
is so far from being able to communicate any firmness to | 


countries in need of help, that it has not too much stability 
of its own. 

In Germany, the speculation-fever which set in on the 
triumphant close of the Franco-German war has been one of 
the most curious spectacles which have ever been presented by 
acommunity. Financial Germany from the Dannewerke to 
the Leitha has dreamed of nothing but monetary Sedans 
and capitulations of Paris, in virtue of which the sub- 
stantial results of German speculation were not to pale 
before the laurels and wmilliards that had accrued to 
the Fatherland in its militant capacity. The number 
of enterprises which have been started during the past 
two years is incalculable. Every day gave birth to a new 
undertaking, and yet the supply of speculative undertakings 
apparently fell short of the desire of the public to make in- 
vestments. It is an inevitable concomitant of the spread of 
the gambling spirit in a nation, that a vast amount of bubble 
schemes should come into existence and should be supported. 
At the same time. the enchantment cannot last. The reaction 
has been gradually stealing over Germany, and the most 
striking proof of the chilling of hopes and confidences that 
were so exuberant has for some time manifested itself. We 
mean the openly expressed recognition of rottenness somewhere, 
which is so often akin to the panic-struck conviction that there 
is rottenness everywhere. 


not yet come to grief. 
‘ Grinder” or “ founder ” has come of late to be pretty nearly 


equivalent to ‘ swindler” in popular phraseology. There had | 


been too much “ Griindu ig,’ and people were finding it out. 


"ladder 2 . | 
Kladderadatsch expressed the popular feeling by the announce- | 


ment that after seeking for a single honest * Giinder” to exhibit 
#8 4 Curious rarity at the Vienna Exhibition, not a solitary 
Specimen could be obtained. When the news of the Vienna 


crash reached London, it was not uncommonly said that there | 


would be a bigger crash at Berlin before long. It is possible, 
however, that the worst is over, and that the premature burst- 
ing of annumber of the most flagrant speculations which has 
been orought about by the Austrian catastrophe will prevent 
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The stable and honourable under- | 
takings suffer for the extravagance and dishonesty which have | 
In this manner the designation of | 
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the complete arrival of the promised panic. It is even stated 
that “all legitimate business is as prosperous as it has been 
for some time past,”—a saving qualification, however. 

It is a superficially strange, but easily explicable pheno- 
menon, that a large addition to the financial difficulties of 
Germany is due to the operation of the French Indemnity. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that a very large 
share of the French loan was subscribed by the enemy of 
France. It is true that many times more than the amount 
demanded was offered by French subscribers. The subscrip- 
tions of Europe, however, were greatly in excess of the 
French offers, and when the actual allocation of shares had to 
be made, French investors found that only a per-centage of their 
money could be received by the State. When three milliards 
had been required, Europe responded with forty-five, and it 
is asserted that the capitalists and speculators of Berlin, 
Frankfort, and Vienna had set down their names for some 
sixteen milliards of this amount. As the French Government 
began to realise the loan, a steady drain of the German Money 
Market was the result. Germany, indeed, was only paying 
France in order to be repaid by France. There was this 
German 





difference, however,—France drew money from 
merchants and bankers, but returned it, not to mer- 
chants and bankers, but to the German Government. 


Even as regards the portion of the indemnity which 
Germany did not, so to speak, directly pay to herself, it 
was the object of the French Treasury to buy up as many bills 
on German houses as possible, and these bills again being 
transmitted to the German Government for presentation, con- 
stituted another phlebotomising at the expense of the shrunka 
current of German circulating media. The German Govern- 
ment itself did its best to intensify the drain. The sums 
which it draws from the German banks in realisation of the 
Indemnity instalments, do not readily find their way back to 
the employments of commerce again. Prusso-German ad- 
ministration still believes in the strong box and long stocking. 
As the Economist has so often pointed out, the German 
Government eschews current accounts ; it enters, accordingly, 
into the category of the classes which have not daily relations 
with the banking world, and as a consequence, every consider- 
able payment made to it by the banks really reduces the funds 
disposable on the German market. In addition, the German 
Government indulges in the luxury of a war hoard, and has 
undertaken an extensive coinage, both of which circumstances 
| went to make the precious metals still scarcer. 
| While Vienna has shared in all the excitement and all the 
| difficulties of her German sisters, she has also excitements and 
difficulties of her own. The normal paradise of stockjobbers 
and stockriggers, the Vienna Exchange has now been the place 
of their severest punishment. It has long been known that 
|the wild frenzy of Viennese speculation must shortly have a 
| tragic dénouement. Meantime, however, the gamblers gambled 
| all the more furiously, in spite of the signs that thickened on 
‘every hand. Since the first of the month there had been a 
| permanent fall on the Bourse, and the journals, which have 
| been the systematic abettors and puffers of every description 
| of sordid swindle, began to talk of the necessity of the Govern- 
| ment coming to the aid of the financers by some extraordinary 
| measures of relief. For some weeks back the public, which 
had for so long blindly bought up whatever the “ Grinders” 
| had to offer, had shown a disposition to touch some of the pro- 
| mised treasures. In these circumstances, a single great failure, 
|to the extent of a million and a quarter sterling, was more 
‘than sufficient to provoke a general debdcle. The ruin of 
| one great firm showed the baselessness of the best reputations. 
| If abundance of faith had brought matters to such a pass, 
in another sense was not absent from 


| abundance of faith 
| the scene to the last. Nothing could exceed the deep and 


heartfelt conviction diffused throughout the fraternity of each 
other’s utter untrustworthiness. The Bourse became a Pande- 
monium such as Wall Street has not witnessed. Men cursed 
one another, shook fists at one another, raged and stamped and 
tore. The little bell which rings whenever an insolvency is an- 
nounced seemed never to be still. Outside a miserable crowd had 
assembled. There were representatives of all classes and 
callings; ex-princes of the Bourse, chamberlains, billiard- 
markers ; haggard clerks from the oflices of the Government, 
commanding officers and subalterns, grocers and countesses, 
servant-maids and singers from the opera. It was as much to 
stay the riot and tumult, as for lack of transactions, that the 
extreme measure of closing the Bourse was adopted. It was 
| time for this when Lynch law was openly advocated, and the 





| bearers of the greatest financial names in Vienna had to fly 
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for their lives. Down to the present time, the ruin has been 
almost confined to the broker world, together with its unfor- 
tunately numerous following in all strata of society, and the 
main preoccupation of the Government has been to prevent 
the Bourse panic leading to a Trade panic and paralysis of 
business as well. In this point of view the suspension of the 
Bank Act may have a much better justification than merely 
‘the relief of a body of gamblers.” It is the fact, also, that 
there was a body of gamblers who speculated on the occur- 
rence of the panic, and many banking-houses are accused of 
having deliberately precipitated it by a calculated refusal 
to grant advances in cases where such severity was as 
unnecessary as unexpected. Even were Paris less perturbed 
and Berlin more solid, Vienna’s reckoning day could not have 
been long delayed. With unsteadiness along the whole 
financial line from Hamburg to Odessa, it is still difficult to 
set a limit to its consequences. If it should result in nothing 
worse than a general exposure of the bubble firms and com- 
panies, the good done will have greatly out-balanced the evil, 
notwithstanding the multitude of dupes who must share the 
fate of the victimisers. 


THE 





PENNY BANKS.—AN EXAMPLE. 
i does seem rather out of keeping for a man with a rent-rol] 
like that of Lord Derby to step forth as a preacher of Thrift, 


There is, according to common notions, such an aspect of incon- | 


gruity betwixt his precepts and his circumstances, he can afford 


with so much ease to keep up the stateliness and splendour that | 


befit the occupant of a foremost rank in the Order to which he 
belongs, it is so absolutely certain that nothing but the maddest 
profusion, of a sort wholly at variance with his impulses and 
temper, could ever bring him to experience the straits and anxieties 
of those who find it hard to make both ends meet, that, to ordinary 
apprehension, the edge of his salutary counsel is somewhat dulled 
and its force abated. ‘‘He jests at scars who never felt a 
wound ;” and many people, after glancing at his lordship’s speech, 
delivered the other day to the Provident Knowledge Society, may 
have been disposed to pooh-pooh its recommendations, as coming 
from one who knows nothing of what he talked about. Neverthe- 
less, the speech was a good speech. In it his lordship appeared 
almost at his best. ‘The subject he undertook to discuss appealed 
to the strongest side of his nature with pre-eminent attractive- 
ness. In discussing it he showed his accustomed frankness, 
courage, impartiality, and robust good sense. His cool reason 
found scope in tracing the operation of those immutable laws 
which link improvidence with loss and misery, shutting out the 
buyer who has no money in his pocket from the best and cheapest 
markets, and loading the indebted spendthrift with a burden of 
shame and fear. At thesame time, in descanting upon the advan- 
tages of frugality, he betrayed perhaps as much warmth of feeling 
as he need ever be expected to exhibit, his language even taking 
on a faintly imaginative glow, as he expressed his ideas in a style 


which, handled by anyone under less of constitutional and | 


cherished restraint, would undoubtedly have risen into eloquence. 
As it was, his discourse formed a singularly pregnant and impres- 
sive lay-sermon. Its solid merits compensated the lack of rhetorical 
embellishment. With a direct plainness of speech and a condensed 
vigour of reasoning which gave to what is worn and trite the effect 
of freshness and power, he enforced certain homely truths it were 
well to have pondered in every household throughout the land, and 
that only need to be pondered in direct relation to individual capa- 
city and conduct, in order to lose their common-place character, and 
appear in all their practical importance. ‘Two points were notable 
in his address, —his denunciation of the imprudence and want of 
forethought prevalent among all classes, and his exposition of a 
new method for helping the cultivation of these qualities among 
the very poorest. Valuable though his observations were, we yet 
think he scarcely penetrated to the quick in touching the causes of 
the first; and we are able to adduce a remarkable illustration of 
what may be done by the second. 

‘*Rich and poor,” exclaimed his lordship, ‘‘ we are all tarred 
with the same brush; and I utterly disdain the offensive and un- 
gracious office of lecturing only those who have very little to spare 
on the duty of laying by for the future, while that same duty is 
notoriously neglected by many thousands in classes where its per- 
formance would be comparatively easy.” This was frank and 
magnanimous, but it was scarcely consistent with his quotation 
from Defoe as to the English disposition in favour of alternating 
spells of hard work with bouts of idleness and dissipation, what 
was painfully earned and saved during the one period being 
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recklessly thrown away in the other, —a quotation he adopted ag 
true still, and as illustrating by its truth the inveteracy of national 
character and habits. Probably the statement was too sweeping 
as all general assertions are apt to be, even in Defoe’s hee 
Certainly, though possessing a modicum of truth, it cannot hi 
accepted as correctly describing a common usage among our popu- 
lation now. Instances of addiction to a periodic debauch, of 
outbursts of indulgence by people who cannot stop when they 
once begin, are no doubt to be found in all grades of life; but 
their victims are the ‘loose fish” of society, men who haye for 
the most part broken adrift from the ties of home and kindred 
or if there are amongst them men still bound by such ties, then 
men who have sunk in the world, who have no steady employment 
and who subsist by precarious windfalls. ‘The ceaseless activity 
and the stern requirements of modern life throw off all these 
helpless folk. ‘The man who cannot be relied on for regular 
and sustained exertion is of little use now-a-days. IE he gets 
drunk or incompetent for lengthened periods, at uncertain inter. 
vals, his doom is sealed. ‘The talent that will enable one in any 
walk of life to keep his feet, if he toils only by snatches, and 
allows great gaps of dissipation to make inroads on his time, ig of 
the rarest. Lord Derby, had he been better acquainted with the 
working-classes, would have known this, aud have checked himself 
| from being misled by the influences of what seemed a pet quota. 
tion into the suggestion of a false analogy. 1t is well that Mr. 
Hughes was present to correct, with a courage and frankness 
equal to Lord Derby’s own, and with a more intimate and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the case, the misconception to which his 
lordship’s remarks have given colour and circulation. But we 
| should have been glad had even Mr. Hughes brought out more 
| sharply the fact that the number of detached waifs, to whom alone 
| his lordship’s observations can apply, great though it be, does not 
| bear any formidable proportion to the mass of society. The 
| general charge of improvidence is unquestionably just, and it 
affects both rich and poor; but it rests on wholly different grounds 
from those Lord Derby urged. ‘The curse that afflicts all our 
well-doing classes, and reduces to mean straits those who 
might be comfortable, is the supposed necessity that con- 
strains them to ape the style of those next above them. 
A painful and incessant struggle, prolific of mortifications and 
rebuffs, of petty worry and useless waste, is thus universally main- 
tained. ‘The toe of the peasant may not tread on the heel of the 
courtier, but the man of £2,000 tries to keep even pace with the man 
of £,3000; the junior partner or the barrister whose briefs are few 
with the man of assured position ; the genteel clerk who hasasmall 
salary with his next-door neighbour who is much better off; andso 
on throughout the descending scale, with plenty ‘‘ galling of kibes,” 
and an infinitude of deceit, demoralisation, strain, and waste. Had 
Lord Derby preached the virtue of abjuring all this silliness, and 
cultivating the independence and self-respect which would prescribe 
living simply as one’s means allow, he would, while quite avoiding 
| the invidiousness of lecturing one class, have given the first part 
| of his homily a more precise and appropriate turn. 

But the second part could scarcely be improved. The proposal 
broached in it is one that should commend itself to philanthropic 
regard. The scheme of “ Penny Savings’ Banks ” which it unfolded 
is not an untried project, though we believe the accessories which 
Lord Derby wishes superinduced upon it would immensely enhance 
its efficacy. We have reports before us from Glasgow which show 
that it has existed in that city, with growing favour and use- 
fulness, for more than twenty years. Savings’ Banks themselves 
are of Scottish origin, —the invention of a quiet rural clergyman, 
though a man of much originality and foresight. ‘ Penny Savings’ 
Banks” took their start under the fostering care of another 
Scottish clergyman, the “‘ minister” of a city congregation, who 
has long been chancellor of the exchequer for the Free Kirk, and 
whose statesmanlike faculty of devising and presiding over arrange- 
ments that hit their mark has given him a celebrity unusual 
among his compeers. It was in 1849 that the Free Tron congte- 
gation, under the leadership of Dr. Buchanan, resolved, ia 
accordance with the principle of Chalmers as to how home 
mission work should be conducted, to let loose its energies upon 
a definite portion of the old Tron parish. This district was oné 
of the lowest and worst, if not the very lowest, in the city. It was 
the Whitechapel or St. Giles of Scotland's commercial metropolis. 
On less than ten acres of ground there were crowded more than 
10,000 inhabitants. A motley population they were, deriving 
their substance almost entirely from plunder or prostitution. 
Crime, misery, disease, filth, existed among them in every variety 
of form. Within the district there were upwards of a hundred 

| public-houses ; and the pestiferous atmosphere, which produced 
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on even the temporary visitor that depression of mind under which | 
all energy sinks, had so told on the inhabitants, robbing them of 
all buoyancy of feeling, that these pest-shops drove a rvaring trade, 
a great part of what was earned finding its way to them in exchange 
for & short-lived stimulus to the semblance of a healthy sensation. 
It was an unpromising field; but by dint of persevering effort 
in plying a multitude of remedial agencies—house-to-house visita- 
tion, schools, popular lectures, as well as Sunday services, a great 
reformation has been accomplished. A church has been filled and 
emptied some half-dozen times. ‘The process marks more distinctly | 
than aught else the success of the experiment. It was rendered 
necessary because those drawn from the locality who were the 
attenders gradually ceased to have local claims. ‘They had shifted | 
to more reputable regions, and room had to be provided for the 
diminished number of their successors. Care was taken, however, 
that they should not be allowed to fall away piecemeal. They 
swarmed off in successive clusters, carrying with them all the 
apparatus of congregational activity. In this way many new 
churches have been added to the number in Glasgow. It isa 
most legitimate and gratifying mode of increase. ‘The story, in 
all its details, would form an interesting recital, and deserves to 
be better known than it is ever likely to be. At present, we are 
concerned with only one feature,—that of the Penny Savings’ 
Bank. It was early developed, with admirable effect, especially 
upon the young. It bas now become a usual concomitant of home 
mission work, a penny bank being opened wherever a mission 
station is planted. ‘There are 128 such banks in Glasgow and its 
suburbs. They receive deposits of any amount, from a penny toa 
pound. Whenever the latter sum is reached an account is opened 
with the National Security Bank, in the name of the depositor, and 
his money is transferred thither, while he is free to start afresh with 
hisold patrons. Last year, the 128 Banks conducted 58,867 trans- 
actions, involving the receipt of £29,536 and the repayment of 
£13,311. A more extraordinary demonstration of what may be 
achieved by small means could hardly be imagined. Evident it is 
that Lord Derby’s Society have got hold of a very potentinstrument. 
And the suggestion made as to an amended style of working can 
scarcely fail to increase its elficiency. The suggestion is that 
instead of imposing upon contributors the duty of carrying to the 
bank on particular evenings the money they wish to lodge, thus 
breaking in, often at an inconvenient time, upon an evening’s 
leisure, collectors should be appointed, who might catch them in 
knots at their places of work upon pay-nights, and receive what 
they may be willing to make over. No one who has read the 
evidence tendered before the Friendly Society’s Commission can 
doubt that if trustworthy volunteer agents on the part of these 
banks could be found, who would in any degree emulate the assi- 
duity of the well-paid burial-club collectors, amazing results would 
be attainable. In the case of the clubs, the contributors deem 
themselves bound by a definite bargain to pay so much in exchange 
for the receipt in certain contingencies of a definite benefit; and 
they are heedless of the deductions and waste that affect their 
contributions. But let them be trained to follow up their payments, 
become familiarised with the effect of accumulation, have exhibited 
tothem in their own case how every little sum tells, and it is all 
but certain that a strong encouragement will be ministered, even 
to the dwellers on the ground-floor of the social edifice, to cultivate 
that providence which is to a large extent the food of civil life, the 
nerve of national prosperity. 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL. 

gee meand very few authors who have exerted so powerful an 

influence over the course of English thought as Mr. John 
Stuart Mill have ever been so wanting in superficially marked 
personal characteristics of style. He has recast our politi- 
cal economy, converted almost a whole generation of teachers 
to his own opinions on Logic and Ethics, and materially 
modified the view taken even by democratic thinkers of the 
machinery of political life; moreover, he has been for three event- 
fal years a distinguished Member of the House of Commons, 
where he delivered probably the most thoughtful speeches of that 
Parliament, and yet few of us would find it as easy to 
individualise our impression of him as we should our impression of 
many thinkers we have never seen or heard,—his own father, 
Mr. James Mill, for instance, or Jeremy Bentham, or 
Adam Smith, or Hume, or Locke, or Bishop Butler. There 
8 & singularly polished uniformity, a want of light and 
shade in his style. It is always the style of flowing dis- 
quisition, without any relieving glimpses of either humour, 
or fancy, or moral inequalities of any kind. Locke’s style is | 


| disquisition, not a light through it. 


conception of his own capacity at all. 


uniform and dry in its own shrewd, investigating way ; but there is 
always the vigilant air of keen inquiry about it, and now and then, 
though very rarely, he breaks out into passages of a more personal 
character, like that on the fading of memory :—‘‘ Thus the ideas as 
well as children of our youth often die before us; and our minds re- 
present to us those tombs to which we are approaching, where, 
though the brass and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced 
by time, and the imagery moulders away.” In Mr. J. S. Mill’s works 
we cannot at present recall one break of this peculiar kind, except, 
perhaps, the celebrated passage in his examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy, in which he declares, ‘I will call no 
being good who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to 
my fellow-creatures, and if such a being can sentence me to hell 
for not so calling him, to hell I will go ;” and even that fine passage 
is not like the one we have cited from Locke, one of marked 
variety in style, a sort of shaft sunk into the inner character, but 
though deeper in conception, seems to be of one piece in rhythm and 
structure with the whole texture of Mr. Mill’s writings, a part of the 
No doubt there is a fine pale 
enthusiasm in the passage, but the same sort of pallid enthusiasm 
is visible on lower subjects, in the discussion of remedies for over- 
population, of safeguards against the dangers of democracy, of 
speculations as to the potentialities of education. What we miss 
in Mr. J. S. Mill are personal characteristics beneath and beyond 
the permanent characteristics of his rational disquisition. There 
is a monotony in the calm, evenly flowing, impartial, didactic 
pertinacity of disquisition, which is almost appalling, when we 
consider the number of volumes into which it has flowed with 
steady and uniform current, without a single important variety 
of doctrine or manner. Doubtless this is one of the causes of Mr. 
Mill's great doctrinal success. His books diffuse a fine all-interpene- 
trating intellectual atmosphere, more even than a body of in- 
dividual conviction, and the less closely they are associated with 
his name and personality, the more do they seem to partake of 


| the impersonal intelligence of his age, and the more readily do 


they pass into the very essence of what is called the Time-Spirit, 
and win their way without the necessity for a battle and a con- 
quest. Still undoubtedly this great uniformity of style and want of 
individual touches,—read, for instance, through the three thick 
volumes of ** Dissertations and Discussions,” and hardly anywhere 
will you stop and say, ‘There is the very man,’—make it more 
ditficult to appreciate Mr. Mill’s individual genius than it usually 
is in the case of men who have so powerfully influenced the 
thought of their day. 

Yet after all, there is something characteristic of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s genius in this uniform and colourless, but incessant 
stream of penetrating doctrine, in which an experience philosophy, a 
nominalist logic, a utilitarian ethics, a large-minded social economy, 
and a democratic political philosophy, are all taught in their 
most attractive and catholic sense,—no safeguard omitted which 
would help to make them more palatable to minds in doubt, and 
no difficulty ignored which is at all within the scope of Mr. 
Mill’s wide intellectual horizon. Ilis is the kind of style 
which is great in method and not great in dealing with first 
principles; for first principles require a close study of the 
roots of human character, while method occupies the middle- 
ground between those ultimate roots and the definite results of 
philosophical knowledge. Mr. Mill’s strength lay in systematising, 
and especially in so systematising as to comprehend as much as 
possible within the limits of the same principle. This was what 
made his systematic books so much greater than his single papers. 
The ‘ Dissertations and Discussions ” are, except for their consider- 
able range of knowledge and interests, almost common-place. ‘There 
are but one or two of the essays in which you are compelled to recog- 
nise the great author of the Political Economy and the New System 
of Logic. Itis in stretching an elastic method so as to cover a great 
subject that Mr. Mill’s peculiar power comes out, In criticising 
Grote, or Coleridge, or Alfred de Vigny he hardly gives one a 
Sut when in his Logic he has 
to connect together his nominalist doctrine and experience philo- 
sophy so as to cover the whole of deductive and inductive 


reasoning, and when in his Political Economy he has to 
apply the historical method so as to correct the narrow 


rules of a very provincial school, he shows at once the greas 
grasp of his mind, which was unrivalled in its power of eking 
out a principle so as to make it cover as far as possible all the facts 
within his reach, but was by no means, at least in our view, of the 
first order in the discussion of ultimate speculative truths. We 
believe that for this reason his ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,” 
as it is the less ambitious, is also by far the better of his 
two great works, and that his intellectual deficiencies come out 
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most in the criticism on Sir William Hamilton, and his book on | the hasty and not very scientific criticisms of the Inte Professor 
Utilitarianism, where he grapples most closely with the ultimate | Sedgwick,—controversy had little charm for him. He greatly pre. 
principles of psychology and ethics. | ferred so to interpret a great philosophical tenet as to bring it within 

We may illustrate what seem to us Mr. Mill's radical | his own philosophy, to any attempt toconfute it. His essays show no 
deficiencies asa philosopher, by his virtual evasion of four ultimate | very great critical power in relation to poetical subjects, and no very 
difficulties in the theories of perception, of reasoning, of moral | great pleasure in such criticism. His mind was more intellectual 
obligation, and of volition. In the theory of perception, nothing | and didactic than artistic, in spite of his pission for music; and in 
can be more unintelligible and inconsistent than his leap from the one essay in which he does criticise Wordsworth and Shelley 
consciousness,—the only thing of which he admits any direct | he seems to us to have missed their most striking poetic charac. 
knowledge,—to the belief in an external world as the cause | teristics. But on philosophical subjects, he loved to appreciate 
of certain states of our own consciousness. He has various! fully and to expound with power the view of his opponent, 
very ingenious devices for getting more hay out of the field than| Asa practical politician, Mr. Mill might have risen to the first 
there is grass in it,—for showing how, though we know nothing but | rank, had be entered Parliament earlier, and had more physical 
states of our own minds, we are certain to come to believe in| power of voice. He showed considerable skill in repartee, and 
external objects as “ guaranteed possibilities of sensation” outside | with greater strength would have made a great debater. As it 
our own minds; but the moment you look into his rationale of the | Was, he held his own against Mr. Lowe ia the discussions on the 
process of inference, you discover at once that all he has any right | cattle plague; and we must remember that for the debates of 
to infer is a specific order of sensations, and that the notion of ex- | Committee, the debates of short, sharp dialogue, Mr. Lowe js 
ternality as the cause of that specific order could not possibly | probably as formidable an antagonist as it would be possible to 
have entered into the inference, if it had not been put there by| find. Perhaps the chief bindrance to Mr. Mill's political 
apprehensions quite different from avy of which he will grant the | career was his high place in the hierarchy of philosophers, 
reality. Again, in his theory of reasoning, Mr. Mill, true to! Having been so long looked up to as the head of a school, 
the tenor of his system, maintains that all true inference is from he could not quite divest himself of the didactic feelings of a philo- 
particulars to particulars ; that you argue from the death of certain | sophical bishop, and gave letters of recommendation to Mr. Chad- 
men, A, B, and C, to the mortality of another man, D, and not} wick,—and we believe to another candidate,—for the election 
from the death of A, B, and C to the mortality of all men, and| of 1868 which materially injured his own chances at West- 
then to the mortality of D. But he ignores the truth,| minster. But these are errors which are of the minutest kind, 
as it seems to us, that unless the death of A, B,| and only worth mention at all as accounting for the arrest of 9 
and C be regarded as enough to suggest the mortality | political career which was fairly successful, and might have been 
of all beings resembling them as D resembles them, it will) of the first order. Ilia enthusiasm for all causes that he thought 
not establish the mortality of D, and that in point of fact, the | just was intense, though mild in its character, and more than once 
mind does infer first a general cause for the death of A, B, and C, | he administered a telling rebuke to the vulgar non-intervention 
which also applies to D, and that itis through that general cause,— | doctrines of the commercial Radicals. We do not know that his 
which is represented by the major premiss of the syllogism,—| Parliamentary life added greatly to his fame, but at least it 
that we get our inference, which we could not get without it. 


showed that a thinker and a scholar is not disqualified by his 
Again, in relation to his utilitarian ethics, Mr. Mill never was able 








studies for taking a very weighty part in the practical affairs of 
to explain how, without the help of a principle of obligation lying | life. Whatever, indeed, were Mr. Mill’s philosophical and political 
outside the utilitarian system, it could be obligatory on us to re- | errors, we believe it may be truly said of him that no recluse was 
gard the happiness of others as claiming as much consideration | ever before so honestly devoted as he to the cause of the people, 
from usasourown. Ileleaps the chasm from the claims of our own | and that no popular reformer was ever before so honestly devoted 
pleasures to the claims of the pleasures of other sentient creatures, | as he to the cause of abstract truth. 

without admitting any aid from a moral faculty endowed with an | - 

authority wholly underived from the selfish system, and yet nothing | EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL. 

is more obvious than that Mr. Mill is really an intuitive moralist, if| PJ»¥IO GRANDE DO SUL is one of twenty provinces of the 
he assumes, as he does, that Iam bound to sacrifice a certain amount} {\ immense Brazilian Empire, and the southernmost of all. 


of my own happiness for a grain more than the same amount of | [ts climate is temperate, and it is in that respect best fitted of the 
another's happiness, though it is clearly to my own disadvantage | whole of Brazil for European immigration. German colonisation 
to doso. Lastly, the way in which he endeavours to get rid of | of this province began fifty years ago. Great troubles and suffer- 
the controversy as to necessity or free-will by simply throw- | ings beset the early colonists, but they have persevered against 
ing doubt on the meaning we attach to the terms, has always | discouragements. ‘The element of slavery in Rio Grande do Sal 
seemed to us the very acme of philosophical evasion. Lis solu- | has been always weaker than in other parts of Brazil. The Ger- 
tion is undoubtedly necessarian in spirit, but he tries to soften its | mans at last got a strong footing, and made themselves formidable; 
real meaning by making much of verbal distinctions. On all | their power became appreciated and their virtue felt, and the 
these four fundamental points of psychology, Mr. Mill simply present prosperity of the German colonies of Rio Grande do Sul is 
evades the stress of the argument against him. | vividly told in an interesting little volume* by the proprietor or 
We should be very sorry to seem to underrate the largeness and | editor, perhaps proprietor and editor, of an English newspaper 
catholicity of Mr. Mill’s intellect,—quite the largest and most | published at Buenos Ayres, Mr. Mulhall. In the summer of 1871 
catholic intellect that was ever well kept within the limits of a} this gentleman took a trip to Rio Grande do Sul, and sur- 
somewhat narrow system, of which, however, he knew well how veyed the German colonies there. When he got home he wrote 
to stretch the bounds, sometimes beyond, but more often only up to} this book, giving, we have no doubt, a fair, unexaggerated account 
the full limits, that it would bear. He enlarged Utilitarianism in| of what he had seen. ‘The province he represents as three times 
this sense till it was hardly recognisable as Utilitarianism ; and he | the siz: of Eng!aud :— 
made Political Economy from a ‘ dismal” and hardly credible} — « y¢5 situation, botween the twenty-ni 
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science into a wide and historical study. His genius for thus | of south latitude, gives it a finor : ate climate than any 
giving breadth and elasticity to an apparently inelastic and wee part . : 10 emp . wey yoursell 2 country nearly 

soi H : as large as Belgium or Holiand cut o rf t , n forests, where 
rigid set of notions was exceedingly m arked, and was more the inhabitants are exclusively Ger L spexk no other language ; 
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pels and schools meet y pening in the wood ; 


or less connected, no doubt, with that fine susceptibility | \here < hay u at y 0} 
of his mind to all intellectual impressions which made it/ where the mountain-sides have been in many cases cleared to make 
intolerable to him not to find room in his system for the} cc es Ds as alta a Rs peodinaei. nk inci 8 
recognition of so great a thinker, for example, as Coleridge. | ee ccitickaiiais sane ain te ani 
His essay upon Coleridge marked indeed a new era in the history | almost on a level with that of Prussia; 
of the philosophical Radicals, the era when their teaching may be | happiness and the es the common eee go hand in hand, sur- 
said to have emancipated itself from the formula of a clique aud to | einer et ig ple ase grater Br nadie 

have become the doctrine of a great school of thought. Mr. Mill, | cng cood government.” . 
who, like all great expositors of philosophical method, had a fine | This is the triamph of German industry and perseverance, after 
sense of what was local and provincial, and, on the other hand, | gry years, in a propitious climate. We take Mr. Mulhall’s word, 
of what was likely to be recognised by all ages as a factor | for ho is evidently an honest writer, for what he has seen and 
in human speculation, was incapable of leading any school] crows; but his general information about Brazil is derived from 
characterised by a harsh and jarring tone towards other | books, puffing and untrustworthy. It will be a great misfortune if 
wide schools of human thought. Keen as he was in con-| — aE Pea ea RN Sy Mickest G. Meiall. ade 
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this unpretending and honestly meant little volume made a/| 
diversion in favour of the schemes of Brazilian immigration 

which have lately exasperated the public mind of England. | 
Such was far from Mr. Mulhall’s intention ; such a result, we are 

sure, would grieve his respectable publishers. Mr. Mulball’s trip 

to Rio Grande do Sul was in the summer of 1871; in the end of 

1869, a report of the English Consul at Rio, Mr. Lennon Hunt, | 
points out that the German colonies of Rio Grande do Sul are an 

exception i— 

« Numerous attempts have been made by the Government, at great 
nies of European immigrants, but none can be said 
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to have proved sux ‘ssful, with the exception of one or twoGerman colonies 
astablished in Rio Grande, at the southernmost extremity of the empire, 
where the climate is temperate. The difficulty with the northern provinces 
rt g , I - 








immigrants establish themselves on or near the coast-line, 
vill probally kill them sooner or later, should they devote 
agri and if they penetrate into the interior, to the 
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the clim 





themsel ve s to i > : 
table-lands, where the climate is comparatively healthy, no roads exist 


‘t of their produce to a market, and they find themselves 


rmrieu 


g Iture ; 
for the tran ro 
<solated in erness. While a work on Brazil, just published, speaks 
in glowing the openings for British immigrants, and the social 
givancement that awaits thom, a subscription is now in course of col- 
jection from the British idents, to enable a considerable number of 
their fellow-subjects of both sexes to return to their own country. 
Having been induced by the misrepresentations of interested persons to 
come here, they could find no profitable employment for their labour, 
and had returned to Rio de Janeiro, in a state of starvation, from 
the various colonies to which they had been sent. At this moment the 
United States’ frigate Guerriére is being fitted out for the reception 
and conveyance back to the United States of as many emigrants from 
that country as can be provided for on board. The North-American 
citizen has not been more successful than the British subject in finding 
m opening for his industry here. There is a further consideration of 
some importance to a foreigner coming to this country, namely, the | 
absence of any real security for human life.” 
Mr. Mulhall, with innocent intention, but ignorant and misled, 
writes that life and property are well protected throughout Brazil, 
and that while the Roman Catholic religion is the one established, 
“the utmost liberty and equality may be said to exist in this and 
all other matters affecting foreigners.” ‘This statement is certainly 
erroneous. 

The emigration schemes now in operation are but a repro- 
duction on an enlarged scale of similar speculations of colonisa- 
tion from Germany, which involved thousands of Prussians 
in misery and ruin, and led, some ten years ago, the Prussian 
Government, which had that power over its subjects, to prohibit | 
emigration for Brazil. In an authentic account of German emi- 
gration to Brazil published in 1863, in the Work of the Christian 
Church at Home and Abroad (Strahan and Co.), it was stated :— 

“As soon as the Brazilian planters began to experience a lack of 
slaves, they sought a supply of substitutes for the negroes from Europe, 
and by the aid of numerous unscrupulous agents, who baited their prey 
with the promise of a free passage and advances of money, they suc- 
ceeded in alluring some six to eight thousand Germans to the tropical 
parts of Brazil, where, by means of perfidious contracts, the attempt 
was made to reduce them to a state of perpetual bondage to the lord of 
tae manor. Many of them s the effects of the climate 


n succumbed to t 
and of ill-treatment, and a great number of the survivors are in a state 
of abject misery.” 
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‘The same well-informed writer proceeded to point out the injuries 
to Protestant immigrants resulting from the non-recognition in 
Roman Catholic Brazil of Protestant and of mixed marriages :— 


ant and mixed marriages are still regarded as concubinage, 
n still treated as illegitimate, according to the strict 
ull k This principle has been carried so far, that the 
not even oxpre 

priests actua 
against the will of the h 
» a Roman Catholic 


ildre 


disapprobation of several cases in 


their 


ignored a previous Protestant marriage, 





ly 
usband or the wife married the other party 


er ee The influence exercised by t! 





is state of 





ings on the condition of P stant worship in Brazil, as may be ima- 

gined, is very deplorable, and tends greatly to demoralise the Protestant 
ttlers. Their so-called churches are mostly nothing but large sheds, 
id are totally devoid of stec;y les and bells, both be ing prohihite * tage 


We may judge, then, the value of Mr. Mulhall’s sweeping 
statement that the utmost liberty and equality exist in religious 
matters for foreigners. ‘The British settler in Brazil has to con- 
front not only a foreign language, but also a religion which 
tramples on his Protestant marriage as null and void; corrupt 
judges and foreigner-hating magistrates, from whom he cannot 
expect justice, and a general feeling of aversion to foreigners. 
The English officials, from different parts of Brazil, all tell the 
same story of anti-foreigner feeling. Mr. Consul Dunbar writes 
from Santos, province of San Paulo, April, 1872:— 
if asked, recommend any emigrant to 


own colonies to go to, 


say that I would, 


lly with countries like our 











et to have to confess that I have no confidence whatever 
ent the emigrant will meet with. Asa rule, there seems 
rd jealousy with regard to foreigners, though there is no 





e use of foreign labour and foreign capital.” 


Mr. Cobbold, S cretary of Legation, writes, January, 1870:— 


“Tt may be inferred that at the present moment there is no opening 


whatever for the exercise of the skill and enterprise of foreign labour- 
ing classes with advantage to themselves; added to a national feeling 
of jealousy of foreign interference. Slave labour may be said to put an 
effective bar to the labourer’s procuring sufficient sustenance to support 
himself by honest labour in Brazil; to be instanced by the fact that 
there are some fifty disappointed emigrants in the city of Rio at the 
present time, without the means of realising enough to support them- 
selves and their families.” 

The report of Mr. Phipps,* of March, 1872, on emigration to Brazil 
is a very valuable one, and such a report being in possession of 
the Government, it seems strange that they should have waited for 
further information from Brazil, before acting energetically on the 
heart-rending accounts of the misery of duped British emigrants 
which were lately brought pointedly to Lord Granville’s notice by 
Lord Carnarvon. The Government should have circulated Mr. 
Phipps’s report, with other already received confirmatory notices 
by Consuls, as widely as possible ; it should be sent to the clergy- 
man of every parish of the United Kingdom, and to every work- 
ing-man’s library and institution in our land. Official warnings 
against emigration to Paraguay are prominently placed in every 
post office. Why is the same course not taken as to emigration 
to Brazil? Is the secret of the difference of treatment, that Para- 
guay is a puny republic and Brazil an empire, whose power of 
exciting the sympathy of foreign Governments and inspiring foreign 
newspapers is too well known to our Foreign Office? Mr. Phipps 
points out “the reckless concession of immigration contracts 
before the localities have been prepared for the reception of the 


| colonists; the establishment of the colonies in positions so far 


inland that there has been no available market for the produce ; 
the delays in the construction of the promised roads and bridges 
necessary to keep up communications; and the absence of any 
systematic legislation for the protection of the colonists.” Mr. 


| Phipps minutely and ably explains the disadvantage under which 


foreigners are placed in Brazil by its legislation as to colonies :— 
“The law obviously places foreigners in a different position from 
natives, inasmuch as the latter are by Brazilian law not subject to im- 
prisonment for debt, and would seem to place colonists utterly at the 
mercy of their employers and of the local authorities. The foreigner, 


| unaware of its provisions, who sets foot on Brazilian soil, finds him- 


self pretty much in the position of a slave, and liable to be treated as a 
convict, should his possible inability to work be distorted into un- 
willingness, or should the contract under which he is taken be unjustly 
carried out by his employer.” 

Mr. Phipps proceeds :— 

“That under the present legislation existing in Brazil, British 
subjects can be encouraged to risk health and independence for an 
inadequate remuneration, in a trying climate, among people of different 
ideas and habits from their own, when so many English-speaking 
countries are bidding highly for their services, seems an impossibility. 
In Brazil the native population have a great jealousy and dislike to 





foreigners. ..... Indian raids, except on the extreme south-western 
frontier, thousands of miles away, are unknown, and any injustice to 
foreign settlers or colonists will be committed under the cover of 


legality,—as a result of the peculiar legislation in various respects in 
force against foreigners in Brazil, the notorious difficulty experienced 
by foreigners of obtaining even the justice they are entitled to from the 
local authorities, and the enormous distances to be traversed, which 
render it difficult for the consular authorities of their own countries 
properly to inquire into alleged grievances.” , 
‘These words, coming from an English diplomatist at Rio, will 
be carefully measured. ‘The writer's position with the Brazilian 
Court will be sensibly affected by his thus speaking disagreeable 
truth. This Secretary’s report should not be permitted to be 
confined to Members of Parliament and Hansard’s offices; it 
should be spread by Government authority as widely as possible 
through the country, to counteract suborned eulogies ; and it is 
worthy of being borne in mind that Mr. Mulhall’s little book on 
Rio Grande do Sul, coming from publishers so eminent as Messrs. 
Longman, may unintentionally have the effect of making an unjust 
and mischievous diversion in favour of emigration to Brazil. But, 
a few days ago, Lord Enfield, the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, stated that the expected despatches from Brazil bad been 
received, but he was not yet prepared to publish them. There 
should be no delay in this matter. It is to be hoped that an ex- 
cellent nobleman, who lately brought the question before the 
House of Lords, will extract from Lord Granville the whole truth. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CLERGY.—VI. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPeCTATOR,”) 
Sim,—Let any of your readers reflect on the numerous attacks 
upon Christianity, not as a creed, but as a practical philosophy, 
which he has read lately, and say whether they have not been in 


* Report by Mr. Phipps on Emigration to Brazil. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty, June, 1872. 
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nine cases out‘of ten attacks not really upon Christianity, but upon 
the clerical version of it, attacks which would have had no force 
at all if ‘‘ Christian” and ‘‘ clerical” had not been allowed to 
become almost convertible terms. 

In my last letter I traced the feebleness of the clerical version of 
Christianity, partly to the fact that the clergy, being for the most 


part officiating priests, cannot easily think of Christianity as any- | 


thing but a system of ritual. But they are not merely officiating 
priests, they have also another character, that of instructors. The 


sermon, to be sure, is embedded in ritual, and its character too 


much determined by what comes before and after it; still it is 
there, and necessarily occupies the clergyman’s attention, since it 
requires a positive intellectual effort, more than the prayers and 
lessons which are written for him. Iam not going to trouble your 
readers with the hackneyed topic of the feebleness of sermons, nor to 
show how unavoidable it is that men not above the average should 
perform very inadequately a task which requires qualifications 
given to few men in a generation. I wish to point out why it is 
that Christianity, preached under such conditions, is expounded 
not merely inadequately, for that we might put up with as in- 
evitable, but in such a way as materially to misrepresent its 
character, and pervert it into something considerably different 
from what it was meant to be. 

The clergy are not merely instructors, but commentators. Their 
task is not simply to instruct their hearers in the art of life, but 
to do so as well as they can in the course of commenting on the 
Bible. Now as ritualists have their prejudices, so, we know well 
enough, commentators have theirs. ‘The man whose life is devoted 
to a single book is almost sure to form gradually a prejudiced view 
of it, and it is the character of professions to exhibit everything 
which is of the nature of a prejudice in an exaggerated form. The 
clerical perversion of the Bible, which Mr. Arnold satirises, is not 
caused by any intellectual obliquity peculiar to the clergy. It isa 
perversion of the same kind as we find practised in other departments 
by professional commentators, for instance, by lawyers and by school- 
masters, It does not consist in any exaggeration of the value of the 
Bible; as I said in an earlier letter, the clergy, in fact, greatly 
undervalue it. The temptation which besets all commentators is that 
of idealising their book, of representing it not merely as excellent or 
even pre-eminent among books of its class, but as different in kind, 
and especially as final. For example, I admire the classics as much as 
any one can do; in my opinion, the most pedantic schoolmaster 
never exaggerated their merits; the mistake of the schoolmaster 
or scholar of the old sort is that he raises them into an ideal litera- 
ture, a fixed standard, to which he wants to make all ages and 
nations conform their literary practice. He cannot be content 
with thinking that many of the classical writers are excellent, 
that several of them are models in their kind, and that the 
classics as a whole deserve to be perpetually remembered and 
studied. He will have them all to be models, the Latin as 
well as the Greek, Virgil as well as Homer, Livy as well as 
Thucydides; and he will not allow that any modern writer can 
ever rise to be a model in the same sense. Hence a whole litera- 
ture of unsound criticism, from which we have hardly yet shaken 
ourselves free ; hence a permanent perversion of the modern mind 
with respect to the ancient writers, an oscillation between rebel- 
lion against them and servile submission to them, an incapacity of 
judging them freely and without prepossession. Closely similar is 
the treatment of the Bible by the clergy, and hence we see, only 
in an exaggerated form, the same oscillation in the public mind 
with respect to it. People who can shake themselves free from 
this influence and look at it impartially, as we have seen in the 
case of Mr. Matthew Arnold, are profoundly impressed with its 
greatness and the eternal truth conveyed in it,—‘‘ terrible Hebrew 
veracity in every line,” says Mr. Carlyle. But the majority of 
people who care to form an opinion about it either follow their 
clerical guides, and think it true in a sense in which no other book 
is, and all-sufficient, so that other books might almost as well be 
destroyed; or else fly off in disgust, as Byron did from Horace, 
and fall into a confused belief—which I have sometimes observed 
in men otherwise intelligent—that it is not a book at all, but a 
sort of hoax contrived by the clergy. 

This disturbance of the public judgment ona point so important 


| departure from the original spirit of Christianity. Undoubtedly 
| the Jews did magnify their own mission and seemed, almost 
| unaware that other nations might have missions as well as them. 
| selves. I cannot deny this, though it seems to me only a narrow. 
ness in an exceptional nation, such as we often observe in an 
individual who achieves something great. What does the 
mischief, what goes near to nullify the whole teach. 
ing of Christianity, is the contempt which falls, as a necessary 
| consequence of the clerical idealising of the Bible, upon the whole 

of modern history, and even upon the history of the Church itself, 

Let us, if we will, believe that truth was only revealed in ancient 

times to the Jews; the doctrine is perplexing enough, but after 
| all, it does not much concern us of the present generation ; but 
when we are required to believe further that in modern timeg 
truth is not revealed at all either to Jew or Gentile, we can only 
| ask in amazement what then becomes of Christianity? For if 
| there is one thing which would seem evident to a reader of the 

Bible, it is that at the end of the great drama of centuries which 

that book unrolls, revelation and inspiration, the old privileges of 
| the Jews, instead of being abolished, are made universal, and 
| extended to the Gentiles. Can any amount of authorised itera- 
| tion, can even the long familiarity which accustoms us to almost 
everything, make the contrast between what is called Church his- 
tory and the view presented in the New Testament of what 
Church history was to be appear one atom less startling? From 
the New Testament it appears that divine inspiration, which in 
old times had been intermittent and exceptional, was to become 
| perpetual and universal, and Church history tells us that just 
about that time divine inspiration ceased altogether, and that it 
has never been known since! The New Testament describes the 
lifting of men from a lower level to a higher, a mighty step in 
human progress, which was to raise the lowest in the new régime 
higher than the highest in the old, and Church history exhibits to 
us the age of the New Testament as the last of the ages in which 
man had intercourse with heaven, and as looked back to with a 
feeling of hopeless and servile inferiority by an almost interminable 
series of generations since. That the early Christians were mis- 
| taken in their expectations is an easy way of accounting for this, 

though it is not the way our clerical guides will be most forward 
| to adopt. But surely the truth is, that in the Christian 
| Church a conservative theory of history has taken the place 
|of a progressive theory. The Church has come to regard 
| history as a perpetual struggle to maintain an elevation 
| once reached, whereas history in the Bible is regarded as a 
| series of revelations rising higher and higher. Every age has its 





| own, or if not, it is because the age is degenerate. The series 
| must be infinite because the revelation comes from the Eternal. 
| Therefore, when a revelation came which all acknowledged to be 
| transcendant, the New-Testament writers still look forward, anti- 
| cipate greater things yet, and still, though so much had been 
| accomplished, indulge with insatiable ardour the instincts of hope 
| and of prophecy. 

I say this view of history was not fanatical, however it may have 
| been mixed with poetic dreams. It was, in fact, the earliest shape 
| assumed by the doctrine of progress. We of this age look upon 
| history as the writers of the Bible do, and as the Church tradi- 
| tion does not ; we regard it as a series of new discoveries by which 
| each generation is placed, unless it chooses to renounce its privi- 
| leges, in advance of the one before. How, then, can we account 
| for the complete change of view in the Church? Not, as sceptics 
|might say, by the subsiding of enthusiasm and the reviving 
|of common-sense, for the enthusiastic view is the truer 
‘and the more philosophical. But just such is the change 
| which a clerical profession, guarding a tradition or a book, 
| would be likely to introduce. Let us listen to a clergyman 
| preaching, and we shall recognise how he is driven by bis character 
| of commentator to take the lower view. It has often been pointed 
out that in a declining age the commentatorial spirit prevails, and 
| conversely it may be said that if you encourage a commentatorial 
| spirit, you may expect a decline of vigour to follow. How is it 
| possible to believe in an ascending series of revelations raising each 
| generation higher than the one before, if you are required to 
| instruct your generation always by the method of quoting to them 





is a serious misfortune in itself, but I do not mean to dwell upon it | as authoritative and decisive the maxims by which a remote past 
now. What I want to show is that Christianity will not bear this | was guided ? 
idealising of the Bible, but loses one of its most essential character- In practice how does this work? It leads directly to that con- 
istics in consequence of it. For you cannot idealise the Bible | ventional, enfeebled, outworn version of Christianity which gives 
without at the same time degrading other things. ‘The contempt | countenance to the notion that Christianity itself is dead. For 
thrown upon what is called secular literature and science, the | instance, it has become a widely-spread notion that Christianity is 
contempt thrown upon all ancient history except that of the | a sentimental view of the universe, which has been refuted, among 


Jews, is unfortunate enough, but does not involve any obvious | other things, by political economy. What can look more plausible 
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than the statement that Christianity tells you to give to those who | he has made the application, or as it were, inherited the manage- 
ask of you, while modern enlightenment says this is the worst thing | ment from his predecessor, in his own church.” (Evidence, 39.) 
youcan do? Yes! what more plausible, if Christianity is a revela- | Clerical representation in school management is therefore a fiction 





tion long since closed ; but what more absurd, if it be a revelation 
always extending and deepening? In that case, it will appear | 
merely that a higher revelation coming since has modified the | 
original one, as Christianity itself modified Judaism ; that the moral 
law of sympathy for others was revealed first, and the economical 
law of the right way of expressing it came later. The pauperism 
of Italy and Ireland has not been produced by Christianity, but 
by the clerical corruption of Christianity which assimilates to 
rigid human systems what is really the progressive revelation 
of the Eternal to mankind, never quite the same in two consecutive | 


ages. 
Much the same probably might be said of those objections to the | 


Christian law of non-resistance to injuries which represent it as a | 
sentimental corruption of morals. Nothing in the New Testament | 
itself obliges us to suppose that it was intended, as a practical rule, | 
for all times and places. A new society, going forth to regenerate 
the world, might well adopt startling modes of expressing its 
enthusiasm, which at another time, and when the object was gained, 
might justly be thought extravagant. But most of all does the 
mischief appear negatively. Less in teaching positively erroneous, 


| Was manager. 
but he shunned the school. 


| and a delusion. (0.) 


3. Rectors of the late Established Church who were school 
managers, translated to other livings, or raised to higher dignities, 


| have been sometimes succeeded by clergy more opposed to the 


national system, who would therefore refuse to act as managers. 
In such cases the out-going rector either retained the management 
or nominated a successor, lay or clerical. A remarkable instance 
of this is given in the Primary Education Commission. Mr. 


| Matthews stated that the Bishop of Derry, who had been manager 
| of the school at Strabane before his elevation to the Bench, con- 


tinued to act as manager, though residing nearly thirty miles 
distant ; and he adds of the bishop's successor in his former in- 
cumbency, the Rev. Mervyn Wilson, ‘‘ The present minister never 
looks into the school,—I believe, on conscientious grounds. He is 
a Church-education man.” (Evidence, 18,435.) Here one rector 
The succeeding rector not only was not manager, 
No doubt there are many more such 
cases, which effectually dispose of the theory of official management 
by parish ministers. (c.) 

4. Roman Catholic parish priests translated, have sometimes 


than in the total want of teaching on a number of most important | retained the management of schools in parishes which they left. 
subjects, is shown the evil of teaching Christianity by the | This is known to have caused inconvenience, and contention some- 
commentatorial method. There is positively nothing to be found | times; so that ecclesiastical authority had to interpose for the 
in the Bible about many of the most important phenomena of | correction of an evil which the National Board was powerless to 
modern life. I have heard, on what appeared good authority, | remedy. Roman Catholic curates, who are removable at their 
that in one of our large towns not long ago a leader of the local | Bishop’s will, and even without notice, are school managers. When 
religious world consulted the clergyman of his parish about the | they are displaced, the in-coming curate does not always succeed 
lawfulness of bribery, and was told that it was ‘no sin, because it| as manager. Wesleyan ministers are managers. When they are 
was not forbidden in the Bible.” Supposing the principle is seldom | changed, and by their Conference, as happens periodically, the 
or never pushed to this monstrous extreme, how paralysing must | | minister in succession cannot be manager unless he shall be 
What a distance does it/ place | appointed as such by his predecessor. For he alone ‘‘ has the 
between preacher and reality! If he ever touches reality, it must | power of nominating his successor, subject to thé approval of the 
be by a most circuitous and unsatisfactory process. And who can | Board.” (Rules, &c., vi., 8.) (d.) 
wonder that the majority of preachers, as all church-goers are | 5. Lay managers ‘have often transferred their managerial 
beginning to confess in despair, never reach it at all, when they | office to clergymen, and clerical managers have transferred it, but 
have to approach it by a path which leads them two thousand years | not so often, to laymen. If the trust were an adjunct of the 
about ? ministry in a parish or congregation, there could be no lay 
In another letter I hope to bring this long discourse to a close. | aanagee at all. The fact that they reckon by the cone pe 
I shall not forget Mr. Murphy’s letter, which I have just read.— | proves beyond question that manager ‘‘ qué parish priest,” 
Tam, Sir, &c., A. toge ‘*qud Presbyterian minister,” is a gratuitous fotion ; 
just as manager qud landlord, or manager quid merchant. (e.) 
You admit that “if Father O'Keeffe had been manager of one 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, ‘of these schools, simply as Mr. O'Keeffe, and not as parish priest 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] | of Callan, there would be no room whatever for the question to 
Sir,—From the vast importance of the principles and interests | arise.” But he was manager of these schools simply as Mr. O'Keeffe. 
involved, I trust that you will afford space in your columns for | If the parish of Callan had a book club, a literary or scientific 
the correction of some errors of fact, and consequent fallacies of | society, or a mechanics’ institute, of which he happened to have be- 
reasoning, in your recent article on the case of the Rev. Mr. | come president in succession to the former parish priest, it would be 
O'Keeffe, and the Irish Board of National Education. No little equally rational to assert that he held the presidential office only as 
misapprehension prevails about the actual facts. As om have | parish priest, as to maintain that he was school manager only as 
given prominence to one aspect of the question, it is only fair that | such. Asa matter of fact, he became manager of some schools, 
you shall allow it to be exhibited in another and a different light. | as successor to the Rev. Mr. Mullins, deceased; the school com- 
You have asserted that ‘‘ the management of most of theschools | mittee elected him to another, and in one case he was the original 
in Ireland is confided to priests or ministers not in their private | applicant. If he had thought proper to transfer the management 
capacity, but officially, as the priest or minister of a particular of all or any of these, except the school under a committee, to any 
parish or congregation.” Proofs are abundant and exhaustive | | unobjectionable person, lay or clerical, before these controversies 
that such is not the fact, and that there is no such thing as official | arose, it is beyond question that the National Board could not 
clerical management. | refuse to sanction the transfer. How, then, can it be asserted 
1. According to the rules of the Board, “the Commissioners | that the management was inherent in his office as parish priest ? 
recognise as the local patron the person who applies in the first | He could bestow it, just as he could bestow his plate or his 
instance to place the school in connection with the Board, unless | library, and continue parish priest of Callan still. To be the 


be its merely negative action! 





THE REV. MR. O’KEEFFE AND THE IRISH BOARD OF | 


it be otherwise specified in the application” (Rules, &c., vi. 3). 
‘In the case of a vacancy in the patronship by death, the repre- 


sentative of a lay patron, or the successor of a clerical patron, is | 


recognised by the Board (where no valid objection exists) as the 
person to succeed to the patronship of the school” (#). 7). But 


‘if a patron wishes to resign his office, he has the power of nomi- | 
| than that the hierarchy of the Church are the only fountain of 


nating his successor ” (i). 8). Lay and clerical are all alike. There 
is not one word about parochial or congregational appointment or 


| manager of the parish schools is no more an essential function o 
a parish priest than to be the parish pound-keeper. (/-) 

The very fact that the assent of the School Committee was 
essential to the appointment in one case is, of itself, enough to 
| prove that the office is anything but an ecclesiastical one. For no 

Roman Catholic doctrine or practice is more clearly recognised 


spiritual authority ; and that no lay organisation, whether it be 





| school committee or education board, has the power to confer any 
ecclesiastical prerogative or jurisdiction. (g.) 

It is a mistake to have described Mr. (late Judge) Longfield as 
” or one of 


representation. (a.) 

2. The testimony of Sir Alexander Macdonnell, upwards of | 
thirty years resident Commissioner, before the Primary Educa- | 
tion Commission, is specially conclusive. Being asked, ‘‘ Do you | one of “the most experienced members of the Board, 
recognise any manager ex officio, such as justice of the peace, for | the “‘ men who have all learned their duties as Commissioners in 
example?” he answers, ‘‘ No; neither justice of the peace, nor | the School of Archbishop Whately.” Mr. Longfield was appointed 
even the pastors of the children; we don’t recognise them ex officio. | Commissioner, 12th August, 1853, after the Archbishop had left 
In the majority of instances the pastor of the children is the | the Board. He was chosen to fill one of the vacancies created by 
manager, but we don’t recognise him as such. It is because that | the secession of the Archbishop, Mr. Blackburne, and Parson 
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Greene. Whatever his experience may be, his judgment is astray 
and his reasoning fallacious in this business. His case in point, | 
from the Board of Charitable Donations and Bequests, is 
altogether irrelevant. ‘If a testator bequeathed an annuity 
of £50 a year upon trust, to pay it to the parish priest | 
of Callan, for the education of the poor, that Board would, 
as a matter of course, pay the annuity, not to Mr. O'Keeffe, 
but to Mr. Martin, the administrator appointed by the trustees.’ 
(h.) Of course they would. And if the National Board had } 
covenanted to make grants to the parish priest of Callan for certain 
schools in his parish, they should pay them to Mr. Martin also. | 
But the Board did no such thing. They voted grants to Mr. 


O'Keeffe personally ; to his successor in the event of his death ; to | 


anyone in whose favour he may resign; or to anyone else whom 


such party may choose to set over them; to the manager or | 


managers of these schools, whether priest, parson, or layman, as 
the case may be. This makes all the difference in the world. 
There is clearly no analogy whatever between the two cases. (/.) 

Equally irrelevant is the reference to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, who ‘ felt compelled to act in this sense, in relation to | 
Father O'Keeffe’s chaplaincy to the Union of Callan.” If there | 
were any parity between the two cases of chaplain and school | 
manager, laymen would be competent to act as workhouse chap- | 
lains, which is manifestly absurd. Mr. O'Keeffe’s functions as 
chaplain were to preach, celebrate mass, and administer sacra- 


ments. When his faculty to do all or any of these things was | 
taken from him, of course he was incompetent to ofliciate as | 


chaplain ; and his removal became a necessity. But there was 
nothing to disqualify him from acting as school manager. (X.) There 
is another and a marked difference between the procedure of the 
two Boards. Before the Poor Law Commissioners renivved Mr. 
O'Keeffe from the chaplaincy they gave him ample notice. ‘They 
carefully considered all that he had to urge in his defence. They 
did not, like the Commissioners of National Education, condemn 
him without notice, hearing, or trial, upon mere ex parte evidence. (/.) 

‘* Most solid and authoritative precedents,” so confidently relied 
on, have no bearing upon the case. There are many points of 
divergence between every one of them and the case of Mr. 
O Keeffe. 


1, Rev. Mr. Keenan constructively admitted the fact of his sus- | 


pension by appealing against it. The case was publicly investi- 


gated by Primate Crolly, assisted by Bishop Donvir; and the | 


evidence fully reported in the newspapers of the time. The 
dispute was put an end to by Mr. Keenan’s death, under suspicious 


circumstances, in Rome, whither he had gone to prosecute his | 
appeal. The Board investigated the matter carefully. Protests | 
and resolutions of local parties were considered ; the local inspector | 


instructed to inquire ‘“‘ with the utmost discretion and caution ;” 
and an officer sent down for the purpose. The whole business 
occupied nearly a year. On Mr. O’Keeffe’s suspension being noti- 
fied, he was removed at once, and the reasonable proposal of Mr. 


Justice Morris rejected. In one case the suspension was admitted, | 


in the other it was denied. Though admitted, there was patient 
inquiry ; though denied, there was no ifquiry at all. (m.) 


2. Rev. Mr. Wilson admitted the fact of his deposition. (n.) Mr. | 
Justice Morris ** pointed out that Mr. O’Keeffe denied the alle- | 


gation that he had been suspended, and he read the pleadings in 
an action then and still pending in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
in which the very question whether he was suspended was in 
issue.” And it is a question yet to be ascertained. 

3. Rev. Mr, O’Farrell was suspended *‘ for several years,” and 
retained as school manager all the time. ‘Two letters of Bishop 
Kilduff, 16th and 26th August, 1862, are conveniently ‘not now 
forthcoming.” 
the fact that Mr. O'Farrell was insane at the time. He was soon 
after tried at the Carrick-on-Shannon assizcs, before Mr. Justice 
Keogh, on a charge which painfully proved that he had been 
utterly bereft of reason; soon he was sent to a lunatic asylum, 
under a warrant from the Lord-Lieutenant. The presumption 
is that he was deprived of the management, not because of his 
suspension, but his unhappy mental state. (0.) 

t. Rev. Mr. Sheridan’s case is equally foreign to the point. 
Although ‘ suspended from all sacerdotal functions in his parish,” 
it is by no means certain that he was removed from the manage- 
ment of schools in it. The Rev. Mr. Fulham, administrator, does 
not appear to have been recognised in his stead. The appoint- 
ment was referred to the School Committee. There was some 
difference of opinion among them. The majority were disposed 
not to disturb Mr. Sheridan. The correspondence concludes 
with an expectation of an amiable adjustment. The whole 
transaction proves nothing one way or the other. (p.) 


Perhaps one or other of them may have revealed | 


a 


| There i is no use in mystifying the matter or raising false i issues, 
The complaint against the National Board is not 20 much the 
removal of Mr. O'Keeffe from the management of schools at 
Callan, as the fact that it was done without notice, without tri; al, 
without affording any means of defence or explanation. ‘Their 
| transgression was, as Mr. Justice Lawson described it, “ to con- 
| dema a person unheard, and to de pore him of a civil right, 


| without giving him notice of any such intention.” ‘The learned 
judge ‘has been so far biassed by a very vehement personal 
| sympathy ” as to suggest that ‘‘such a course was not ouly con-~ 
| trary to British law, but even to national justice.” Surely the 
ILouse of Commons will not permit a Board which they entrust 
every year with a large amount of public money to degenerate 
| into a star-chamber or a club of petty factionists; or that those 
who co-operate with them in the exercise of a high trust are to he 
‘ignominiously discarded, without a trial such as the British 
Constitution decrees to the meanest malefactor.—I am, Sir, &e., 
JUSTICE TO IRELAND, 


| 
| 
| [(a. and c.) We probably overstated the case in using ex officio 
| in its strict legal sense, though we believe that many of the parish. 
| priest patrons are patrons even in the legal sense ex officio, as we 
| show below. What is, however, always true, and all we need 
| have said, is that the parish priest is chosen because his office ea- 
| sures him the kind of confidence which the policy of the Board 
| from its very origin under the late Lord Derby has always re- 
quired. Our correspondent omits to quote Rule 9. Here, the 
| managership is designated a ‘‘ trust.” Aud the Board reserve to 
| themselves whether the person proposed is a “‘/it’’ person to 
exercise the trust. In the case of a school, notoriously parochial, 
built by the parish, in existence probably long before the 
| Nationalsystem wasestablished, the Board, recognising the manager- 
ship as a ¢rust, would never dream of accepting any one else as the 
manager in succession to a parish priest than the sucegéding 
parish priest himself, unless, indeed, the in-coming priest declined 
to undertake the management. ‘The case referred to in paragraph 
3 of the letter, that of the Bishop of Derry, is an illustration, not 
a confutation of this. For more than a century the rectors of 
| Camus-juxta-Mourne had been managers of the parochial school 
of Strabane. Dr. Alexander, when rector, connected the school 
with the Board. In the year 1867 Dr. Alexander became Bishop 
|of Derry. His successor in the rectorship, the Rev. Mervyn 
Wilson, it would appear, had conscientious scruples against the 
| National system. The Bishop, the parish being in his diocese, 
continued to manage the school. ‘There was nothing contrary to 
the course of ecclesiastical succession or authority in this. We 
believe, however, that the Rev. Mervyn Wilson is now acting as 
The school has never gone out of the clerical 


the manager. 
| succession. 

(b.) Look at Rule 6. ‘* When a school is vested in the Com- 
| missioners, the name of the patron is inserted in the lease.” If 
the name so inserted is that of a priest, then his clerical successor, 
by right of law as well as rule, succeeds to him. If, as Sir 
Alexander Macdonnell states, a clergyman inherits, as it were, 
the management from his predecessors in his own church, vid 
what comes the inheritance? Undoubtedly ex officio, qua priest. 
| (d). Succession in parochial schools from clergyman to clergyman 
is, as a matter of fact, invariable. In the case of a Wesleyan minister 
| who is changed to some other district, his nomination of his suc- 
cessor is the evidence the Board receives of identity, &c., of the 
| succeeding clergyman. The new minister always succeeds. 

(e.) The controversy has relation to parochial or congregational 
schools. No priest or minister in his senses would divest the 
parish or congregation of schools established and maintained by 
parochial or congregational funds. If be attempted to do it, and 
the parish or congregation reclaimed, the Board would doubtless 
back the parish or congregation. 

(f.) There is no parity of reasoning between the case of the 
book club, &c., and that of a school. ‘The school is part of the 
ecclesiastical machinery of a parish, the book clubs, &c., are not. 

(g.) School-committee schools are specially provided for in the 
rules. They are not parochial in the ecclesiastical point of view. 

(h.) Why does our correspondent omit to say that the certificate 
of the Bishop is conclusive in the case of the Bequest Board ? 

(i.) This assumes that Mr. O'Keeffe originally obtained con- 
nection with the Board personally as Mr. O'Keeffe. But he did 
not. He obtained that connection wholly and entirely from his 
position as P.P. Had he come to Callan in 1863 as a merchant 
instead of a P.P., we never should have heard of him in connection 

with the parochial schools—nor is it at all probable that we should 
| have heard of him, even in the case of the two schools under the 
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Committee—who have, we believe, hitherto in all cases nominated 
the P.P. 

(k.) “But there was nothing to disqualify him from acting as 
school manager.” ‘This is not the opinion of Catholics, nor could 
it be of many of the parishioners, especially as upon a manager 
devolves the right of determiping whether any, and if any, what 
religious instruction is to be given in a school. 

(..) The Poor Law Commissioners declined emphatically to 
investigate the cause of suspension. They took the certificate as 
final. So did the National Board. 

(m.) The Rev. Mr. O'Keeffe has never denied that he was sus- 
pended. It is the validity of the suspension he combats. 
that much, however, he has never done in his case with the Edu- 
cation Board. In the matter of the suspension of Mr. Keenan, in 
Dr. Whately’s time, we are assured that there was no investigation 
whatever undertaken by the Board. 


(n.) Mr. Wilson admitted the suspension, but denied its validity. | 
(o.) We believe that none of the information was ever in the | 
possession of the Board. It issurely a very unworthy and ludicrous | 


imputation on the Board, and especially upon its Secretaries, who 


prepared the return, to insinuate that the Bishop's letters have | 


been suppressed. ‘The substance of the Bishop's letters—as the 
return shows—is found in the minutes. 

(p.) Mr. Fulham was, we believe, appointed in succession to 
Mr. Sheridan. 
every case the name of the successor of the deposed clergyman. — 
Ep. Spectator.] 


THE BURIALS’ QUESTION. 
[To THe EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—Mr. Carvell Williams suggests that Nonconformists should 
contribute to the maintenance of all churchyards, on condition (1) 
that the right of burial be not confined to the clergy of the Church 
of England ; and (2), that they do not receive the whole of the 
burial fees now paid to them. 

I heartily endorse his first condition, and I believe with him 
that the Nonconformists would do so too. To his second I say, 
‘*No. Let all burial fees be abolished, for the clergy and for 
everyone else.” 
(as I do) the notion of requiring a piece of money for every little 
office they perform. 


that I am A Very Poor CLERGYMAN. 








AR T. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
Ar the dinner, last Saturday, of the Artists’ Benevolent Institu- 





tion, Sir Robert Collier, in the chair, proposed the health of the | 
Royal Academy, and undertook the defence of British artists | 


against the recent strictures of the Quarterly Review. We cannot 
but think that he was a little unfortunate in two of his illustrations ; 
first, in bringing forward, in evidence of the success of the 


Academy in art education, the name of Millais, a master who, | 


more than any other, has attained distinction by setting academic 
rule and teaching at defiance; and secondly, in citing the super- 
ficial works of Messrs. Vicat Cole and Birket Foster to illustrate 
his hypothesis that the purpose of English art is ‘to hold the 
mirror up to nature.” But there are two less popular painters, 
conspicuously represented in the present Exhibition, whose works 
conform with more than usual exactitude to the Shaksperian 
rule just quoted. We in nowise assent to the limitations set by 
Mr. Brett and Mr. Naish, and painters of their school, to the scope 
of landscape art, but we cannot withhold our admiration of the 
marvellous imitative power displayed in ‘* A Morning among the 


Granite Boulders ” (681), painted by the former, and “* The Most | 


Northerly Point of Devon ” (539), painted by the latter of these 
artists. More perfect representations of the slaty surface of the 
rocks of Rillage Point, or the crystalline beach-stones and white 
sand and blue waves near the Land’s End, it would be scarcely 
possible to imagine. But even in the presence of their apparently 
exhaustive studies, we must decline to subscribe to the theory they 
Setup, that the whole and sole aim of landscape art is to reflect the 
face of nature on the canvas as in a mirror. It is surely the 


artist’s business not only to hold the mirror up to nature, but to | 


reflect in it something at the same time of his own mind. 


It so happens, however, that both these studies, Mr. Brett’s and | 


Mr. Naish’s, to a certain extent arrange themselves, and they are 
not so complicated or extensive in subject as to require to be 
criticised as complete pictures. Another large coast study, which, 


Even , 


The Pim Return did not, by its terms, elicit in | 


Many of the clergy have given them up, hating | 


I don’t give my name, but I state bond fide | 


by reason of its subject, invites comparison with these, is Mr. 
Cooke's view of the ‘*‘ Steeple Rock in Kynance Cove at the 
Lizard” (419). Here, if anywhere, some judicious treatment was 
demanded of the artist. The rock in question is just one of those 
conspicuous objects which writers of guide-books are sure to select 
as constituting the ‘‘ beauties” of a district, because they arrest 
the eye and keep it riveted upon their singular forms, the very 
quality which it is one of the landscape painter’s chief duties to 
counteract, if he would make a beautiful rather than an attractive 
picture. Landscape painting and portraiture have many rules 
in common, and every judicious portrait-painter would try 
to prevent the attention from dwelling on a too prominent 
feature. So, hard cutting forms such as we have here, are 
fatal to a picture. Mr. Cooke has doubtless succeeded in what 
he set himself todo. He has drawn his rock with a firm hand 
and correct modelling; but he has omitted to tell us the most 
important geological fact of the place, and one of which an artist 
is specially bound to take notice, namely, the marvellous variety of 
| irridescent colour in the serpentine; nor have wea bint of the pure 
light and sweet sea air of Southern Cornwall. We must not 
leave these coast pictures from the West Country without 
noticing Mr. Brett's fine sea piece, **A North-West Gale 
off the Longships Lighthouse” (945), a study of blue moving 
waves and forms of spray and clear gleams of light between 
the showers, quite equal in its way to his shore scene. In 
the same room with this is a finely-studied effect, by Mr. H. 
Moore, of a ‘* Storm Coming on at Sunset ” (987), as seen across 
a North-Wales estuary, with a foreground of gathering shades 
somewhat killed by the bright paint of adjoining pictures. Mr. 
A. W. Hunt’s Welsh hill-side, studded with birch and oak and 
alder, sparkling in the light of day, with hay being made while 
the sun shines, and a running stream in the foreground, is 
singularly happy in the accord of all its elements to express 
the idea conveyed by the title, ““A mountain joyous with 
leaves and streams” (1026); and there is a very lovely deli- 
| cate light streaming down another Welsh hill-side in his ** Look- 
ing down the River ” (373), in which, however, he tries, with only 
partial success, to grapple with the difficulty of expressing the effect 
of running water seen in the direction of its motion. A confusion of 
movement represented thus under the eye is apt, we think, to 
have a dazzling effect which restrains its power of roaming at will 
|over the canvas. We feel this even in Mr. Graham's powerful 
study of the turbulent effect of ‘* Wind” (64), where we could 
better watch the agitation of the trees and drifting of the cloud- 
wreath, if the violence of the river in spate had been somewhat 
subdued at the lower edge of the picture. Other landscapes of 
merit are Mr. Raven’s ‘‘ The Lesser Light to Rule the Night” (518), 
hung too high to see all we wish of its dappled, moon-lit sky, and 
bonfire glowing in night-mist ; a large water-colour drawing of 
“* Lindow Common” (728), which is a remarkably good composi- 
tion by Mr. Sheffield, an artist with whose name we are not familiar ; 
ja study of “ An Autumn Flood” (979), by Mr. C. E. Johnson ; 
| three very different impressions derived from the East, namely, Mr. 
| A. MacCallum’s resplendent effect of sunrise on ‘The Vocal 
| Memnon” (676); Mr. F. Goodall’s well-painted and well-composed, 





| though not very interesting landscape, “ Subsiding of the Nile” 
| (292); and a careful picture, showing considerable feeling of space 
| and light, by an American artist, Mr. Tilton, of “‘ Kom Ombra, 

| Upper Egypt, early morning, spring, after the subsiding of the 

waters of the Nile, when they are ofa greenish colour” (1016); a 
| cleverly-treated and silvery view of the ‘Dordrecht and the 
| Meuse” (682), by the Flemish artist, De Schampheleer; and, 
lastly, Mr. Poole’s poetic sketch on a large canvas, called “‘ A Lion 
| in the Path ” (28). 

The picture, which seems, both from its position and it eccen- 
tricity, to be the most likely of any to provoke discussion, and the 
least likely to receive fair judgment, either from friend or foe, is 
Mr. Albert Moore’s string of pretty, scantily attired, sculpturesque 

| maidens playing at “‘ Follow my leader” (146), in a spring grove of 
sycamore. No one, who cares to look seriously at this picture, 
aud who has an eye for truth and beauty, can deny the singular 
grace and good drawing it contains. It is probable, indeed, as in 
| most cases of a contest of schools, that the very skill shown by the 
painter has an irritant effect on those who believe such ekill to be 
wasted in a worthless cause. We believe that a want of apprecia- 
tion of what is really good in this artist’s works, is in a great 
measure due to some indefiniteness of aim on bis own part, and 
that this is more than usually apparent in his picture of this year. 
It approaches more nearly than usual to the representation of a 
real scene, and in proportion to this approach to completeness of 
| realisation so its deficiencies force themselves upon the mind. We 
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have the same sense of a falling-short of complete satisfaction that | undoubtedly is. The two love scenes among the white shipping 
we feel in the case of Gibson’s coloured statues. ‘The imitation of | of the docks, called “‘ Last Evening ” (108), and ‘* The Captain's 
nature is carried a little too far. The impression of beauty would Daughter” (121), by the same clever French painter; and the 
have been more undisturbed, and consequently purer, if something | group by Mr. Calderon, of a handsome lady saying ** Good night” 
more had been left to the imagination. ‘This particular work | (44) to her child in its crib, are all much above the average of 
especially suffers from being hung in the midst of strongly | sentimental pictures of this kind. Mr. Pettie’s “The Flag of 
coloured realistic pictures of the ordinary kind; because, having | Truce” (401) is less theatrical than usual, but it is not easy to 
more in common with them, its unreality is the more apparent. | say whether the three emissaries are meant to be walking or stand- 
It would have been better appreciated had it been placed in the | ing. ‘There are innocence and grace in Mr. Yeames’s old English 
Architecture Room, and called a decorative design fora panel. But | wedding scene, ‘The Path of Roses” (517); pathos, with tog 
then it would be seen that it went a little too far in the direction | flat and scenic a background, in Mr. B. Riviere’s ** Ulysses” and 
of imitative art to be properly applied to such a purpose. We| ‘‘ Argus” (464); agreeable painting of the nude and some 
should have liked it better with a plain background, as in an | sorrowful dignity in Mr. Elmore’s figure of Eve, “ After the 
ordinary sculptured bas-relief, instead of a complication of little | Expulsion” (282); and by much the best cattle-painting of the 
green leaves; we would willingly dispense with the countless | year in ‘‘ Summer Afternoon” (453), by Mr. H. W. B. Davis. 
multitude of spring flowers, however lovely and true these| In portraiture, Messrs. Richmond, Watts, Wells, Sant, Leh. 
elements may appear when looked at individually ; and, as in all | mann, and others send good contributions; and Mr. Quless 
Mr. Moore's draperies, we should prefer a larger massing of the | takes a specially high rank by his characteristic likenesses, 
folds, however subtle may be the little crinkled curves with which | and a firm, masculine style of painting. The chalk heads by 
he breaks up with continual repetition the pure and graceful out- | Messrs. Sandys, Lawrence, and Dickinson, and the vigorous etch. 
lines of the figures. He appears to us to fall between two stools. | ings of Mr. Chattock, are the best things we see in the Lecture. 
His painting is neither purely ornamental nor purely imitative. In | room ; and of its kind, there is nothing in the Sculpture Gallery 
our opinion, his genius would have more room for expansion if he | to be compared with M. Dalou’s exquisitely graceful realistic study, 
confined himself more strictly to the former branch of art, and would, | in terra cotta, called ‘*‘ Paysanne Francaise ” (540). 

moreover, have a better chance of the appreciation which it deserves. ee ae : = 

The case is exactly the reverse with Mr. George Leslie, who, in his . 

picture called ‘‘The Fountain” (72), has attempted to combine POETRY. 

the two kinds of art with no better success. He is by nature ein tenia 

@ painter of young English women, of a rather limited but lovely IN APRIL. 

type of pure and graceful innocence ; but he is possessed with an Nor a breath to break the stillness, 

unfortunate longing to dress them in fancy Greek costumes, and Not a cloud to fleck the blue, 

spot them along stone terraces, or set them to play at Homer by But the sky-lark in the sunshine, 

English brooks. They were much more in their element in the And the primrose in the dew. 
trim, old-fashioned gardens that they used to inhabit in Mr. 
Leslie’s earlier pictures. Mr. Marks is an artist who excels in 
both the above-mentioned branches, and is learning more and 
more how to adapt himself to either. In some of his medieval 
subjects, as, for example, the “‘ Waiting for the Procession,” 
which he exhibited last year, the suppression of atmospheric per- 
spective and the equal distribution of the masses have been rather | 
more in accordance with a decorative than a pictorial treat- | 
ment; but it is not so in “The Ornithologist” (350), | 
the only subject from modern life that he has painted. This | ? ee 

is one of a little group of pictures in this year’s Exhibition which | Joy is dreaming in the meadows, 

are distinguished for genuine humour in the good old English | Peace is in the forest glade, 

sense of the word, without any approach to caricature or vul- | Hope, tip-toe with eager rapture, 
garity. There must be a rare creative power in an artist who | Thrills the breast of youth and maid. 
could confer such individuality as there is in this portrait (for it | 
can be called nothing less than a portrait) of a retired military | 
gentleman absorbed in the quiet pursuit of marshalling his stuffed | 
birds on their shelves. ‘There is a sly suggestion of sympathy | 
with these objects of his study, in his very pose and costume, as | 
he stands on his perch in a silk dressing-gown as of shining | 
plumage, with a tail-like feather-brush stuck out behind him, and | 
turns round to give directions to his old soldier-servant, who is | 
waiting for orders in the attitude of attention with a large bird | 
under each arm. The specimens are, of course, an essential part | 
of the picture, and were probably the artist’s first motive in its | 
conception. There is a vast deal of quaint fun in their varied | 
expression; but there is a glassy look about their eyes which | 
prevents their being mistaken for living birds, and not- 
withstanding their brilliancy and exquisite detail, the artist | 
has had the tact and skill to keep them in perfect subordi- | 
nation to the human figures. In the same class of works, | 
remarkable for natural humour and unexaggerated expression 
rendered with unusual subtlety, is Mr. Hodgson’s thoroughly | 
painted and amusing picture called ‘‘ Jack Ashore ” (329), repre- | 
senting a British sailor in a courtyard before a Pasha’s palace, 
surveying the Moorish guard with characteristic self-possession, 
while they on their side regard him with mingled looks of curiosity 
and suspicion. A third picture, worthy to be ranked with these — ; 
for the same quality of humour, and also remarkably well painted | 

and composed, is Mr. Storey’s ‘* Scandal ” (158), representing an | B O O K S., 
afternoon tea-party of some ten or a dozen gossiping folks two —* --- 
centuries ago in an old-fashioned drawing-room, opening on to a | THE LIFE OF MR. GROTE.* 








Buds are bursting in the hedges, 
Leaves are creeping up the lane, 

Everywhere the sap is stirring, 
Love returns to life again. 





Sing out, nightingale and linnet, 
Blush, sweet flowers, in silent bliss, 

Murmur, brook, with softest music, 
Trembling at the Spring’s first kiss. 


Thus the old earth, fresh and lusty, 
Is still young at heart, we see ; 
Nature’s beauty knows no wrinkles, 
It is we who change, not She. 


We have lost life’s early lessons, 
Spurned at Nature’s silent grace, 
Dropped her gentle hand while struggling 
In the dusty, weary race. 


Glad no more with childhood’s gladness, 
Borne no more on childhood’s wing, 

Grave with sorrow, worn with labour, 
Autumn's griefs are ours in Spring. 


In the green, fair days of April, 
Buried thoughts rise up once more ; 
Dreams long dreamt come back, recalling 
Shadows from a shadowy shore. 


Help us, Heaven, with timely courage, 
Duty, calm our wayward will ; 
If the pains of memory daunt us, 
Faith and Hope are stronger still! 
JoHN DENNIS. 








garden. But why need Mr. Storey go so far back for a scene on 
whicb to employ his genial humour? It does not seem as if the spirit 
of modern society could be depicted in this amusing way without a 
touch of caricature. M. Tissot’s comic scene of a party of guests 
arriving much ‘* Too Early ” (914) is of quite a different order from 
the pictures we have just mentioned, amusing and well painted as it 


| Tus volume fulfils the first condition of a good book. It i 
| exceedingly readable,—more than readable, entertaining. It i 
| this, however, sometimes at the expense of others, as in the passage 
eee — _ = ee 
| * The Personal Life of George Grote, compiled from Family Documents, Privat 
| Memoranda, and Original Letters to and from Various Friends. By Mrs. Grote. 
| London: Murray. 
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i 
we quoted last week concerning a learned and conscientious pro- 
fessor of University College, and sometimes at the expense of a 
reserve which might have been in better taste. Mrs. Grote gives 
at least as much of her own life and correspondence as of her 
husband’s, and perhaps her letters are the more lively, though not 
the more valuable. Egotism in a clever woman generally has 
an interest, and Mrs. Grote is both egotistic and clever. Now 
and then she becomes a little deadly-lively, as when she writes :— 
“Don’t you know what is the matter with John Austin? He has 
been languishing for the want of a listener, ever since Lucy left them 
in their meat-safe of a house, which, by the bye, has killed the Nubian, 
and no wonder! Ever since, J. A. has moulted, like a sick bird; but 
the presence of a listener (or listeners) will revive him like magic, 
you will see. Itis the indispensable condition of his existence; ta/k, 
and monological talk.” 
But for the most part, Mrs. Grote’s egotism adds greatly to the 
interest of the book. No one can read her account of her engage- 
ment to the young banker, her philippic against the man who tried 
to secure her by very unfair means for himself, her caustic re- 
marks on the conduct of her father-in-law, her severe criticisms 
on the close city residence he provided for his son, and on the some- 
what stingy share in the profits of the bank which the elder Mr. 
Grote allowed her husband, without a full appreciation of her 
strongly marked indifference to the conventional limits of feminine 
reserve. She is perfectly frank in her regrets at the limited inter- 
course with the aristocracy of which alone her husband’s preju- 
dices permitted, in the early part of her married life, and in relating 


the triumphs over those scruples which marked the latter part of | 
their life when Mr. Grote’s reputation as a historian had attained | 
its highest point,—never higher than he had fairly earned. She is | 


cordially pleased with the attentions of great people, and like a 
sturdy woman, not at all ashamed of being pleased, nor of the 
grateful admiration she felt and expressed in return. ‘ Our going 


to Windsor,” she writes to Mr. Senior in 1848, “seems to have | 
made quite a ‘sensation.’ I get letters daily, expressing wonder- | 
ment thereat, and my friends receive similar demonstrations from | 
I hardly know whether to feel affronted | 


third parties in society. 
or flattered at this ‘hubbub.’. . . . For my part, I must say / 
enjoyed my evening there vastly. ‘The children were particularly 
interesting, and princely to behold, and I cried at the play (‘ The 
Stranger’), and laughed heartily at the farce, &c., &c.” 


She is frank enough, too, about her family duties, and the burden | 


they imposed on her, and she quite pities herself for her too 


conscientious fulfilment of her obligations towards the nephews | 


or nieces whom she elsewhere rather publicly nicknames the 
“ Groticles :"—** Mrs. Grote’s death occasioned a certain difli- 


culty about the disposal of Mr. Arthur Grote’s two infant | 


children, who were sent home from India (by Mr. Arthur 
Grote, their father) in the spring of this year. Failing 
any other family protection, we took them in, and treated 
the boy and girl as though they had been our own, providing 
them with everything at our own expense. The fatigue inci- 
dent to the charge of young and delicate children proved over- 
much for me in my own feeble state of health; but I was alwaysa 
slave to presumed obligation, and strove to act up to it on this 
occasion.” And we may say, in general, that she succeeds in doing 
what very few people think it wise to try to do, writing of her own 
private affairs with very nearly as much frankness, and of course 
with as much interest, as of the public events of the day. This 
habit makes her volume a very amusing one. It is curious to 
see the gradual decline of her and her husband’s Radicalism,—the 
sudden leaps, indeed, from Radicalism to Conservatism at certain 
epochs,—and then, again, at irregular intervals an almost automatic 
return to the old contempt for those who had not been good 
Radicals at the time when Radicalism was orthodox, without, how- 
ever, the disposition to make allowances which we might expect 
from one whose own political feelings had cooled, though at a 
later period, in precisely the same manner. We cannot deny 
that the contrast between Mr. Grote’s quiet, simple, and 
scholarly letters, full of the work he was upon or the public events 
of the day, and Mrs. Grote’s somewhat strong-minded personal 
sallies and badinage, has something of the effect of horse-radish 
sauce with roast-beef. We should like the book better with less 
loudness of tone ; but perhaps we might not read it with so much 
curiosity and amusement. ‘The earnest but somewhat frigid story 
of Mr. Grote’s intellectual pursuits might have wanted perhaps 
eomething of vivacity, without the diversification which Mrs. 
Grote’s by no means fastidious pleasantries often introduce. A 
friend one day, talking to Mrs. Grote, compared Mr. Grote’s 
Wonderful steadfastness of purpose in the composition of his history 
to the progress of a planet in its orbit, so completely was it, as 
Goethe says, ‘‘ ohne Hast, ohne Rast.” ‘The following were the 


words :—‘‘ Grote’s intellectual course seems to me to resemble the 

progress of a planet through the firmanent, never halting, never 
| deviating from its onward path, steadfast in its appointed purpose ; 

it quite impresses one with wonder.” But the path of Mr. Grote’s 
| mind through this orbit is not seen thus isolated in its majestic, 

but possibly too uniform progress, in this volume. The phases 
| and transits of a by no means insignificant satellite supply variety 
| and change to the eye ; indeed ‘‘the moon takes up the wondrous 
tale” quite as often as her primary, and speaks the more volubly 
of the two. 

Nevertheless Mr. Grote’s own letters are full of interest. Not 
only do they display, like his history of Greece, that almost 
Prussian “ Fleiss und Griindlichkeit ” which he must, we should 

| think, have derived from his Bremen ancestry,—there are no 
scholars who make so thorough a business of scholarship as the 
| Germans,—but they illustrate the same steadily practical view of 
| the transactions of the world, both past and present, which was at 
| once the great merit and the chief limitation of his mind. In his 
| criticism of philosophies of history we see this great quality as 
| clearly as in his history of Greece itself, and we see also the defect 
of the quality as well ;—both, for example, are visible in this 
| remarkable criticism on Comte :— 

| « John Mill says more in praise of Comte’s speculations on history 
| than I think they deserve. You say you have no distinct notion of 
fetichism, as representing a stage of the human mind. I have (at least, 
so it seems to me,) a very distinct notion of it, but I doubt very much, 
as matter of fact, whether it ever constituted so marked a stage of the 
human mind as Comte would make out. His affirmations on this point, 
—positive beyond all reasonable estimate of the existing evidence,— 
indicate that he has not himself got rid of that tendency which he so 
justly condemns in others—the hankering to divine the mysteries of 
| inchoate or primordial man, where there is no torch to light up the 
dark cavern. I agree with you also in thinking that much of what he 
says about polytheism is fanciful or incorrect. Think of a man assum- 
ing it as an attested fact (un fait capital, vy. 254) that Thales actually 
taught the Egyptian priests to measure the height of the Pyramids by 
the length of the shadows! I set little value upon what he says 
| respecting polytheism and monotheism; but I agree entirely with his 
classification of the two stages of the human mind [état théologique 
(either polytheistic or monotheistic), and [état positif, together with 
what he calls l’état métaphysique, to form a bridge between them, and 
I think he has the merit of having set forth the radical antithesis and 
incompatibility between these two modes of interpreting phenomena 
better and more emphatically than it had ever been done before. He 
keenly feels and clearly perceives where it is that religion traverses 
and perverts the interpretation of physical phenomena. But as to 
| moral or social phenomena, he recognises no standard except his own 
taste and feeling; and this has been passively adopted, in him, from 
the Catholic teaching of his youth, though he has eliminated all the 
religious échafaudage with which it was once connected.” 

Here you notice at once the sense and the opacity of the thorough 
secularist,—of the business-historian who sees men through their 
outward actions only, and not through any sympathy with their 
|inward lives. It is this unvarying secularism in Mr. Grote’s 
| intellectual life which makes it seem less interesting than the 
| intellectual life of so strong a mind usually is. It is all in one 
| plane, all of one piece,-—all the history of what we may call by 
| analogy a tame mind,—a mind not only without the higher faith, 
| but without any sign of the imaginative need of it,—though a mind 
of unusual fairness, sincerity, uprightness, strength, and grasp. We 
| observe, too, that in later life Mr. Grote was somewhat deficient 
| even in strong political sympathies. ‘There are some traces that, in 

spite of his early Radicalism, he rather sided with the South in the 
| great American War; at least, the only two letters in which he 


| alludes to it are hostile in tone to the North; and earlier still, he 
| reconciled himself with only too much ease to the French coup 
| d'état, of which at first he expressed the greatest disgust, and on 


| the political antecedents of which be commented with very great 
acuteness, in language which deserves to be studied by the French 


| alarmists of the present day :— 
| «This is indeed a revolution &@ Ja Napoléon. I abstain from any of 
the thousand matters which it suggests to my mind, except one single 
reflection; and that is, in reference to Changarnier and the majority of 
the Chamber. They have been helping, and even outrunning, the 
President, for the last two years, in crushing everything like public 
liberty and the popular force. They have done this without seeing that 
the popular force formed the only security fo themselves as against him, 
| and that, as soon as they ceased to have a spirited and free-spoken 
| political public under them, they were at the mercy of the executive 
| power, even for their own personal safety! This is a terrible lesson, 
| which they are now taught when it is too late: Tocqueville and all 
the rest of them, in their intense fear and hatred of the Republican 
party, have been just acting in such a way as to prepare France for 
that military despotism which now menaces the country.”..... 
Nothing strikes me more than the excessive alarmism and political 
cowardice of the French people generally; no one seems to have an 
idea that he has any power of defending himself, nor does he think 
himself safe unless soldiers or gendarmes are within call. I have no 
belief myself that there was anything really worthy of the name of a 
| formidable socialist conspiracy : meaning by a conspiracy, an organised 
| plan for accomplishing political changes by force, But all the majority 
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of the late Assembly were continually denouncing such a conspiracy, 
and getting up the alarm of one, as if it really existed; they got up the 
bolief in one for their own political purposes, and were continually 


heaping on measures of coercion and repression, until at length they | 


have been taught, to their own cost, that Louis N. single-handed, could 


play that game much more efficaciously than they could themselves. | 


It seems to me that this fear is the only ¢dea upon which Louis N. now 
bases his rupavyis in the country. But you must recollect that he has 
possession of the whole force of Government, military and civil, which, 
in France, is perfectly enormous; so great a force, indeed, that the 
mass of the nation not included in that joint-stock governing company, 
appear to exist only like herds or flocks for the purpose of being ruled 
and fleeced. The overwhelming force of the executive power is the 
capital fact in French politics; and the facility with which it has been 


found possible to tread out all political liberty is a lesson which | 


will bo long remembered in that country, by all those to whont the 
possession of such an instrument may hereafter devolve.” 

The following, too, is of great interest in its bearing on the date of 
M. Thie:s’ really convinced Republicanism. ‘The conversation 
narrated took place in 1867 :— 

“On one afternoon we received a visit at our hotel from two friends, 

both Frenchmen—the Count A. de Circourt and the Count de Belvéze. 
Politics, of course, formed the staple of our long conversation, Grote 
gradually becoming animated by their respective predictions about 
the ponding changes in the course of the Government. Indeed, the 
malady under which the Chief of the Executive was then suffering 
rendered political speculation more bold and active than had been 
possible for a length of time. Towards the end of the visit, M. de 
Belvéze, amused by Grote’s seeming to doubt the chances of France 
returning to Republicanism, in spite of all that the two friends had been 
telling him of its probability, said, ‘Well, now, I will recount to you 
what befell me this very day, and you shall judge whether the 
incident does not confirm our own opinions. I was on my way to 
call on my physician, when I met M. Thiers. “Come with me,” cries 
he, “and we will have a talk as we walk.”—“I cannot do so, for I must 
go and see Dr. ."—“ Ah! never mind your doctor, a walk with me 
will do you much more good thanany doctor!”’ Thus saying, Thiers 
tucked his arm under that of M. de Belvéze, and off they went together ; 
naturally, since I never knew any one to resist the fascination of M. 
Thiers’ company if offered to him. M. de Belvéze certainly could not, 
anyhow.” 
We lay down the book with sincere respect for the great scholar 
and steadfast, conscientious man, the story of whose life it tells in 
80 lively, though not always so considerate or wise a fashion. 
Mrs. Grote knows both how to attract readers, and how to keep 
their interest ; and no one can blame her much if she is inclined | 
to fix almost as much attention on herself as on her husband, — | 
par nobile fratrum, as she almost seems to regard the chief subjects | 
of her story, not perhaps quite without reason. Wecannot say we 
altogether like her book. But honestly, it is very clever and 
amusing. 








MR. TROLLOPE’S AUSTRALASIA.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Mr. TROLLOPE gives on the whole a favourable view of education 
in Australasia, though he seems to think too much is done by the 
State in that matter, and holds a strong opinion that in education, 
as indeed in all things whatsoever, the less that is done for a 
people by their Government the better. How education could be 
provided throughout great part of Australia without the action of 
the State, it is difficult to imagine. Even with the action of the 
State there are, it is said, symptoms now and then of a swarm of 
white savages rising in the depths of the bush. ‘‘ The traveller,” 
says Mr. Trollope, ‘‘ will often hear complaints, especially from 
squatters, of the wild, untaught savagery of ‘ bush children,’— 
that is, of the children of free-selectors, cockatoos, and small 
farmers.” But in Victoria, with a population of only three- 
quarters of a million, the public schools cost altogether £238,980, 
of which £149,528 are paid from the public revenue; in New 
South Wales, they cost £191,599, of which the Government con- 
tributes £142,000; and in the other Colonies, education is 
sustained on somewhat the same scale. In all of these, 
except Victoria, the State appears to make wise use of the 
immense aid that can always be given, especially in a new 
country, by the religious combinations to the spread of 
education. In Victoria, at the moment of the Ministerial 
erisis in which Sir Charles Gavan Duffy lost office, the Catholic 
Bishop of Melbourne issued a Pastoral much in the same strain as 
the Resolutions of the Irish Catholic Bishops on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Isish University Bill, and with much the same effect. The 
immediate result at Melbourne was the passing of a sweeping 
Secularist Education Bill by large majorities, as the immediate 
result here has been the easy triumph of Mr. Fawcett,—the im- 
mediate result in each case, we say, by no means regarding it as 
the ultimate result. But in each case, there is a valuable practical 
lesson involved as to the necessity of prudence, a calm spirit, and 
a sparing use of adjectives and adverbs, in dealing with affairs of 





* Australia and New Zealand. By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman and Hall. 


which the solution can only be attained by sound counsel and 
political means,—for passion provokes passion, and the passion of a 
| mob is sure for the time at least to triumph over the passion of a 
| synod, to the grievous injury for the time, be it long or short, 
of the interests which the synod has most sincerely at heart. The 
University of Sydney greatly interested Mr. Trollope. ‘There ig 
| indeed, he says, ‘‘ no institution in the colonies, which excites and 
| deserves the sympathies of an English traveller more completely.” 
It is a teaching, but not a residential University, and has an ex- 
| cellent staff of Professors. There are, however, affiliated Colleges, 


in which it is proposed that students from a distance shall liye, 
‘‘ Two of these,” Mr. Trollope says,— 

“Have been already built, and are inhabited by the Warden of S. 
Paul’s, which is a Protestant establishment, and by the Rector of 
St. John’s, which is intended for the Roman Catholics. Those gentle- 
men’s salaries of £500 each are paid out of the taxes; but the affiliated 
students have not yet come in large numbers. When I visited the 
University, the happy Rector of St. John’s was troubled with, I think, 
| but one inmate, whereas the Warden of St. Paul’s had three or four, I 

am very far, however, from intending to sneer at the Sydney University, 
Amidst a population so sparse, it was found necessary that the beginning, 
| if made at all, should be made by the Government, and paid for with 
Government money. It has not yet had time for success,” 
| In 1870, there were 41 scholars on the books of the Sydney Uni- 
| versity—in the same year 122 students in all attended lectures at 
| Melbourne—* a number which,” says Mr. Trollope, ‘is poor for 
| a University with a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, a senate, four 
| professors, and nine other lecturers.” Here, as in other places, 
|we must say we think Mr. Trollope is rather unfair to Vic- 
|toria. The number is not poor, considering the circumstances. 
|The University of Melbourne is hardly twenty years old. The 
population of Victoria is only three-quarters of a million. Many 
|of the rich men of the colony can afford to send, and do send, 
| their sons to be educated at Oxford and Cambridge. The bulk 
of the population of the colony are hard-working, enterprising men, 
who may be supposed not to see the advantage of higher culture 
| for their sons in a country so much of which has yet to be tamed 
| from a state of nature to the service of men. Under all the cir- 
| cumstances, the proportion of University students in Victoria is 
| about what might be expected. 

The standard of Parliamentary capacity and merit in Australia 
is not, according to Mr. Trollope, a very high standard. The 
| utmost he can say for it is that no Australian need be ashamed 
‘‘to compare the tone and tactics of the Houses at Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Adelaide with those of Harrisburg and Albany.” 
But he adds, “in neither land,—in Australia nor the United States, 
—has time yet been allowed for the creation of a class of men 
capable of bearing Parliamentary honours with that habitual 
serenity which is essential to absolute fitness.” We fear it may be 
a very long time indeed before ‘‘ habitual serenity” may come to be 
regarded as the normal temper of the American or Australian 
legislator. Unfortunately, the standard seems doomed rather to 
deteriorate than to improve. It is hardly the mere glamour of 
| historical retrospection that makes us feel that General Washington, 
| his colleagues in war and government, and his Congress, were 
superior persons to the vast multitude of their successors. In that 
| time, probably an American gentleman whose culture was refined 
| and whose sense of honour was high, would have had a rather 
| better chance of being elected to the House of Representatives 
| than, as it is often complained, he would now have. The politics 
| of America tend to fall more and more into the hands of lawyers, 
| and unfortunately of lawyers who have not succeeded in the 
| practice of the law. We infer from the tone of the more 
| remarkable debates which we have had the opportunity of watching 
| during the last eight or ten years, and from the way in which 
| intercolonial negotiations are sometimes conducted, that the 

politics of Australia are falling more and more into the hands of 
| successful shopkeepers. Whether the successful shopkeeper or 
| the unsuccessful attorney is the better fitted by nature and art 
| for the grand task of government, and especially for establishing 
| the foundations of great and free nations in new worlds, is a 
| problem which will, no doubt, arduously exercise the critical 
| faculty of the De Tocqueville of the twentieth century, when he 
| compares the history of American with that of Australian demo- 
cracy. In Australia there seems to be at present a distinct and 
| rapid though, we hope, only a temporary deterioration of type. 
The assemblies in which Mr. Lowe and Mr. Childers trained the 
talents which so soon brought them to the front rank in Imperial 
polities have, we fear, not been, to say the least of it, surpassed by 
| their successors. Mr. Trollope ascribes deterioration in Victoria 
to payment of members :— 
“ Tho Members of each House,” he says, “are paid £300 a year i 
their services, so that any Victorian blacksmith, gardener, or shepherd 
i 
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may, with seeming security, leave his business, if he can get himself 
elected into Parliament. This very fact, that a living is so to be made, 
is favourable to the cause of the blacksmiths, gardeners, and shepherds. 


It is but reasonable to a working-man that he should give a vote | 


towards getting a living for another working man; but it cannot be 
for the welfare of the colony that one class of men should be deterred 


from Parliament, and another set brought into Parliament, from such | 


motives. 

The conclusion is just, but it surely cannot be true that any black- 
smith, or gardener, or shepherd has been elected to the Victorian 
Parliament, and for such motives. That Assembly contains some 
singularly unpleasant persons, no doubt, but has our own House 
of Commons ever been without a few individuals whoze presence 
there was as curious as the fly in amber? On the other hand, 
we have read debates in the Victorian Parliament in which a 
majority of the speeches would do no discredit to Westminster. At 
present, there is as little sign of Australian Parliaments being 
swamped by the working-classes as of their being dominated by 
the squatters. It is rather the growth of the mere bourgeois spirit 
in their Governments that we apprehend,—the bickering, over- 
reaching, insolent, and uncandid spirit which is characteristic of 
that class as a class, This spirit seldom happily prevails for long 
iz the government of states, and fortunately, for it is a spirit alike 
hostile to the principles of honour and liberty. But while it 
prevails, it is to be apprehended that Australian politics will tend 
to shabbiness, as American politics tend to sharp practice. 

The New Zealand Parliament impressed Mr. Trollope as much 
higher in point of tone than any of the Australian Legislatures. 
At Wellington he testifies that he heard no word to which any 
Speaker of a House could take exception, and this, moreover, 
while hard things were being said by members one of another. 
He complains, however, that the New Zealand legislators are far 
too much addicted to quotations from papers and reference to their 
notes, and doubts whether Demosthenes or Cicero were so addicted. 
It may be that the habit of referring to notes in some degree 
restrains the exuberant tendency to personality which is rather 
characteristic of new legislatures, and if so, it may be tolerated 
for a time with advantage, as a kind of rhetorical swimming-belt. 


The standard of manners is also probably higher in New Zealand, | 


from the conditions of its original settlement. Mr. ‘l'rollope does 


not extend the admiration which he feels for its legislators to the | 


remarkable Jewish statesman, Mr. Vogel, who for several years 
has been the principal figure in its political life, and whose ambi- 
tious and adventurous policy, however it may ultimately result, 
has hitherto certainly appeared to contribute considerably to the 


advancement of the colony. Mr. Trollope met with those who | 


regarded Mr. Vogel as a prophet and with those who 
regarded him as a quack, and he evidently leans himself 
to the latter belief. But it is to our mind much more 
than probable that Mr. Vogel’s policy, which seems to be 
staking the credit of New Zealand in order to import population 
and make roads, is the policy by which colonies succeed nowadays, 
and indeed have always succeeded. Victoria has lately abandoned 


the policy of assisting emigration, while every other Australian | 
. of . . | 
colony, and indeed every other territory in the world fit for 


colonisation and having a provident government, is eagerly com- 
peting in the labour market. For all her gold, Victoria may dis- 
cover that the period of her development will have been considerably 
retarded by this self-sufficient policy; and that the ancient 
supremacy of New South Wales, strong in coal, if not so strong in 
gold, may be revindicated in other than diplomatic successes. 
How far it may be due to Mr. Vogel's certainly somewhat start- 
ling policy of enterprise, how far to the energy and judgment 


with which he has been represented in London, it is difficult to 
tell; but in all Australasia there is certainly no colony which at | 


the moment seems to hold its own, and to advance so steadily and 
with so little of that wild propensity to “blow,” of which Mr. 
Trollope so sadly complains, as New Zealand. 





MY LITTLE GIRL.* 
Let it be understood at once, that with all its faults, and 
everything to the contrary notwithstanding, we unhesitatingly 
recommend this charming little book. It is by turns fantastic, 
improbable, sentimental, occasionally insipid, too often even dis- 
agreeable, and yet it is undeniably interesting. But that is not 
its only, nor nearly its greatest charm; it abounds in quaint 
humour, in beautiful little tender passages, and in exquisite bits 
of description. The title-page admits a dual authorship, and if 
We may venture to have a theory about it, it would be that a good 
and amiable woman with a fluent pen has filled up the somewhat 


.* My Little Girl, By the Authors of “Ready-Money Mortiboy.” London 
Tinsley Brothers. 


| sentimental and insipid parts, and has taken Marie and Madeleine 
| in hand, while some masculine hand, not unlike that of Venn him- 
| self, has described this gentleman and his little girl, and written the 
' fantastic lucubrations of the Chorus, and the more painful and 
| disagreeable particulars of those miscreants Philip and Mac- 
| Intyre. And in looking over the passages that have most struck 
us by originality, beauty, or humour, our theory seems to be 
borne out, as we find that very few of them are in the chapters 
| which we have assigned to the lady. (We have too often in 
this paper praised highly for power as well as beauty the works of 
women, to be afraid that we shall be understood to think lightly 
of them as a rule.) On the other hand, the man seems to us 
responsible for the main defects as well as entitled to our gratitude 
for the beauties of the book. Amongst the former, we place the 
somewhat incongruous and inharmonious mixture of simple moral 
teaching and philosophical satire, of narrative and allegory; the 
troubles of humanity are first recorded in a manner that goes to 
|our hearts, and then laughed at with a good-humoured and 
quaint cynicism. Not that we would part with the satire, 
though we could dispense with the visions in which the allegory 
is conveyed :—only that they do not go well together, the narrative 
being too much broken in upon, and the authors destroying the effect 
| of their own work by seeming to invite you to laugh at it. There is 
| a society called a Chorus, of which the hero is chief, the essential 
| qualification for enrolment in which shall be unsuccess ; if a man 
succeeds, he is ignominiously expelled. A proposof thisunsuccess, we 
| may quote a passage which men of position and wealth who contri- 
bute to our periodical literature are inteuded to take to heart, on 
behalf of poor and struggling genius :— 
“ Poverty has its rights as well as its duties; and among these is 
a prescriptive law—often enough violated—that the rich should keep 
| out of the battle. Remember this, if you please, Messieurs the Arch- 
| bishops, Prime and other ministers, Deans and dignitaries; and next 
| time you condescend to forward your invaluable, if prosy, contributions 
| to current literature, reflect that they are taken—and would be taken, 
if they were bad enough to corrupt the taste of a whole generation—for 
the name that they bear. Then, be humble; or, better sfll, don’t send 
the rubbish at all—I mean the words of wisdom—and let some poor 
penny-a-liner get the guineas.” 
The assumption that the great write ‘‘rubbish” may be some- 
times true and sometimes not; but surely it is only fair 
|to think of the readers, and, as far as we know, even rubbish, 
if duly signed by the great, is apt to interest the reading 
| public more keenly than far better essays by unknown hands. 
The idea of this Chorus is excellent, and the execution often amus- 
ing, but its meetings, and its discussions, and papers, and visions 
are often annoying iaterruptions to the tale, of which they form 
|no part—only one member being bound up in its plot—and the 
| sort of lightheadedness exhibited by its president, as by the other 
members, seems to detract from the dignity, simplicity, and interest 
of his position as hero of the story. Another objection we have to 
make is the space devoted to that most uninteresting and most dis- 
agreeable, and to a majority of readers probably incomprehensible 
subject, horse-racing and betting, and to the kindred subjects of 
gambling, drinking, and the other slopes to Avernus. But this 
is a matter of taste; our third objection, like the first, affects the 
| character of the book as a work of art. It is the impossibility 
of the incidents. We do not mean merely the transfer of a 
large estate on the word of a wretch like MacIntyre, or the 
machinery by which he accomplished his robberies and for- 
geries; or the storms, shipwreck, omens, &c.; or the wandering 
| about in November rain of the poor heroine, when she would evi- 
| dently have gone straight to her guardian, or her always just miss- 
ing him, and then, when another hour would have made it too 
late, being found by almost the only person who knew her by 
sight; or the wonderful fortune amassed by the planter’s quadroon 
| mistress, who went to Europe and educated herself for the operatic 
stage with a wisdom, and calmness, and dignity, and virtue 
which are not, we should say, otherwise than exceptional on 
the part of a very young, passionate, uneducated slave-girl 
of the tropics; or many other improbabilities of incident and 
inconsistencies of character,—we mean the simple impossi- 
bility of a girl growing up to womanhood in the constant 
companionship of a refined and good man, with the advantages 
|of a very unusually high and complete education, with access, 
if not to novels, to the best literature of past and present times, both 
of this and other countries—including, certainly, the poets, and 
probably biography—and yet without the remotest conception 
of the meaning of love and marriage; quite perfect, and yet 
without the natural shyness that nature, without asking the 
| aid of knowledge, teaches; sensible and thoughtful far beyond 
| the sense and thoughtfulness of her age and sex, and yet separat- 
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ing herself from her only friend and guardian, and accepting a 
perfect stranger without hesitation, to please her guardian,—as a 
child makes a kettle-holder as a surprise for her papa,—because she 
had heard him say that he should like her to be happily married. 
This is too absurd! Too absurd, also, that she should believe in 
@ marriage in a lodging-house parlour, with no witnesses, and 
by a tipsy Scotchman, and too ridiculous that she should never 
have seen a Bible nor been inside a church. But we have to 
swallow all this, and make the best of it, and having done so, 
we are free to admire the delightful creation of these imagina- 
tive authors’ fancies. For Laura is certainly very sweet and 


attractive, and her utter guilelessness and simplicity, if not | 


very natural, are at least very captivating. As we read of the 
quiet days in Mr. Venn’s old-fashioned chambers in Gray’s Inn, 
where the two communed and read together, where the grown-up 
man jealously guarded his treasure, wondering what he should do 
with it, and the sweet, unconscious maiden drank in all his 
thoughts and opinions, and dreamed of no higher wisdom or 
deeper love, we are reminded of Wordsworth’s beautiful and often 
quoted poem, and think that Mr. Venn must have thought of it 
too, and been enacting the “‘ Nature ” who took the child Lucy to 
herself. The stronger becomes our feeling that they are made and 
meant for each other, the greater is our indignation with Venn for 
letting her slip from his guardianship, and with our authors for so 
gratuitously, preposterously, and without even a pretence of a 
reason, making him, over and over again, refuse to let her 
tell her secret. Nevertheless Venn and Laura are as delightful 
as are the descriptions of them. Madeleine, Marie, and Arthur 
are good and nice, but tame; and Philip and MacIntyre 
are clever, but overdrawn. It is difficult to conceive of such an 
unprincipled rascal as the Scotch tutor. Our authors must have 


a grudge against the Scotch, and be paying it off by this picture | 


of an utterly detestable individual of that race ; and it is still more 
difficult to believe that Philip, with some nobility of disposition, 
even at first could have endured, and actually courted, the society 
of not merely a patent and ingrained rogue, but a low-lived, 
beastly sot. The other characters are nothing; and indeed the 
charm of the book lies in the contemplation of Mr. Venn and 
Laura, and in the many little passages of which we spoke at the 
beginning of this notice. We must content ourselves with only a 
few of these, and must leave unnoticed the opinions on various 
subjects which are incidentally thrown out, with many of which— 
especially those on woman’s mission—we heartily agree. 

Here is the zsthetic, slightly epicurean Mr, Venn’s first experi- 
ence of early morning hours :— 

“At four he was awakened, and got up. ‘Most extraordinary,’ he 
murmured, shivering and lighting a candle, ‘the sensation of rising, in 
the night. I quite understand now why the labouring classes, who 
always do it, never take tubs.’ He dressed hastily, and went out into 
the court. The very last light had disappeared in the square. The 
last roysterer had gone to bed. The last student had knocked off 
work for the night. ‘It gives one,’ he said to himself, ‘an Antipodean 
feeling. I feel as if I were on my head. Now I begin to understand 
why agricultural labourers are never boisterous in their spirits. This 
is enough to sadden Momus!’ Not a soul was in Holborn when he 
passed through the gate. He buttoned his great-coat tighter across his 
chest, and strode up the street, his footsteps echoing as he went. ‘I 
wish it would rain,’ he said, ‘then I should understand the misery of it 
better.’ He left Holborn, and passing down the bye-streets, made 
directly for Covent Garden. There he found the market in full vigour— 
the carts all seeming to come in at the same time. He peered about in 
the faces of the drivers and workmen. ‘An expression of hope,’ he 
said, ‘or rather of expectation. We have had our bed—they seem as if 
they were always looking for it. Very odd! Life pulled forward—break- 
fast at four, dinner at ten, tea at two. Bed, if you are a Sybarite, about 
seven; if you aro a reveller, at nine. ...... It was not quite six 
o’clock. He strolled along the streets, making mental observations, 
watching how the traffic began and how it slowly increased. Then he 
went on the Embankment. ‘I have never yet seen the rosy-tingered 
dawn. Let us contemplate one of nature’s grandest phenomena.’ 
dense fog came rolling up with the break of day, and there was nothing 
to see at all. | 





‘IT am disappointed,’ he said to himself. *From the 
description of that lying tribe, the poets, I had expected a very differ- 
ent thing. Alas! one by one the illusions of life die away. Let us go 
and look after our patient.’ ” 

And here is a passage of a different kind, tender and thoughtful, 


instead of humorous and observant :— 

“They sat and talked together, hand in hand, of the life that they 
would lead, of the perfect confidence there should be between them, of 
all high and sweet things that a man can only tell to a woman. 
Young fellows whisper to each other something of their inner life—it 
can only be done between eighteen and twenty-two—and ever after 
there is a bond of union between them that is always felt, if not 
acknowledged. Sometimes, too, at night, on the deck of a ship, when 
the moonlight is broken into ten thousand fragments in the white track, 
and the stars are gazing solemnly at us with their wide and pitying 
eyes, men may lay bare the secrets of their soul. One of the many 
whom I have known—he is ten thousand miles from here—in my wander- 


ings abroad—I spent six months beneath the same roof with him—was 


TS 
| wont to rise at dead of night, and pace the verandah for an hour 

two. If you heard him, and got up to join him, he would talk to te 
The memory of his talk is with me still. I remembered it io 
morning, but he did not. Which was the real man, which was the Pg 
I never knew. One lived by day, and one by night. I think the man 
of the night—he who showed me his thoughts—was the true man. He 
is the one whom I love to recall.” 4 
Here is a summer morning in Normandy :— 

“Do you know the coast of Normandy? Itisae untry that every. 
body thinks he knows well. We have all been to Dieppe, some even to 
Havre. Dear friends, this is really not enough. What you do not 

| know is the existence of a dozen little waterir aces between Havre and 
soulogne, all charming, all quiet, all entirely French. These se ‘luded 
| retreats are like the triangles in the sixth | f Euclid’s immortal 










work—they are all similar, and similarly situated. Where the sea runs in 
and makes a bay, where a river runs down and mi »s the fresh with 
| the salt, where the cliffs on either side stoop to the earth and disappear in 


ust be 





space, there lies the little fishing town. What it ike in winter, 
lize ; but in sun mer, between June 
llet folk to stay in. 
ndreds of feet. You 
nd brioche, and stride 
| away in the fresh upland air, with the grass under your feet and the 
woods behind. As you go along, you see the girls ing the sleepy- 
eyed Norman cows, you salute the women going to market with their 
baskets, you listen to the lark, you watch the blue sea far away beyond, 
with perhaps a little fleet of fishing boats.” 
| And here the same on a solitary plantation in a West Indian 
island ; but first the night :— 
| «The dogs began by barking against each other, but gradually grew 
| sleepy and left off. The cocks, who disregard all times and seasons in 
Palmiste Island, loudly called for the sun about midnight. As he 
declined to appear at their bidding, they tucked their heads in again, 
and had another nap. And then the silence of the forest seemed to 
| make itself felt; and Marie, her old superstitions coming back in all 
| their force, almost gasped with the tension of her nerves ..... and 
| went out into the open air to pace the verandah, and look upon the old 
| familiar scene bathed in the silver moonlight. . . Leaving him 
sleeping, she went out again to the verandah, and watched the -oming 





imagination vainly endeavours to re 
| and October, there are no pleasanter 

Right and left, the cliffs rise toa height of some h 
| climb them in the morning after your coffee ; 


















| dawn. The moon was down by this time and save the Southern 
| Cross, paling before the coming day, all the stars were gone. Only the 
| bright morning star was left in the east. The birds began to twitter in 
| the trees, just in their dreams—as she remembered long ago—before 
the dawn; and the sweet words of the poet came into her mind :— 





‘Ah! sad and strange, as in dark summer dawns 
| The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
| To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square: 
| So sad, so strange, the days that are no more 
| And she was sitting with the memories of bygone days; with her 
dying son in his last sleep—save the longest—while this gray summer 
dawn crept slowly up the east. Slowly; but it came. First a dull 
gray, and presently a silver gray; and then those long, marvellous 
fingers of light which spread themselves out upon the world as though 
they would fain seize it, and make it their own. And then the rocks, 
which had been black, grew purple; the mist upon the nearest peak, 
which had been a cloud, became a bridal veil, drawn loosely round, and 
falling in a thousand folds upon the woods below. And then a few 
short minutes of bright green, and red, and gold, and the great sun 
| bounded into the sky with a single leap, and another day was born to 
the world. And then the birds all flew about to greet the sun; from 
the woods chattered the monkeys; the lizards woke up, and began to 
hunt about for the hottest places, blinking at the light; the dogs from 
the camp resumed their musical contest in Amcebwan strains, just where 
they had left it off on the previous night; the cocks began to crow, and 
make a great triumph, as if they had compelled the sun to come back 
by their turkeys began to strut about with a 
great babbling and cackle ; the mules came out a rolled in the cane 
straw; the mosquitoes all went away to bed; and the women’s voices 
1 always seemed to 














own personal efforts; the 








began, in the way she knew so well—the wo1 


waken first—to rail at their lords from the huts of the camp. Herown 
two companions of the night shook themselves together, and greeted 
her kindly. She set them to make some tea, and sat with ber hands 


crossed, looking before her at the bright and hopeful morning. 
The humour is dotted about in single remarks, sometimes a word 
| or two, sometimes a line or two, and it would be unfair to rob the 
| book of them only because they would not take up much room 
here, nor if we did cull them, would they be justly appreciated 
without the context. It is seldom we find a whole passage as 
amusing as the first chapter, but one like the following is not so 
rare. Mr. Venn wants to take his little girl to the sea, and for 
propriety’s sake, to seduce his staid old sister to accompany them:— 
] l chiefly oceupied her- 


*sne ul given up all ideas of matrimony, and 





self with her different curates—because could nev juite make up 
her mind between Low and High Church—and with little things to eat. 
Hartley used to go and see her once in three months or so, every now 
and then asking her to come and breakfast wit im. On these oc- 
casions he would provide kidneys—* to keep up t ly tie,’ he used 
to say. Sukey received him with her usual cordiality, and rang the 


bell for Anne to come up and shake hands with — I am going to 
the seaside for three weeks, Sukey,’ said he; ‘and I want you to come 
‘It is for your sake, my dear Sukey,’ he said, 
persuasively—‘for your sake entirely. Far away from Anne, from 
your—your pill-box and your little comforts, suppose you were taken 
ill? So Lollie is to go with us to look after you, and be your com- 
panion in hours of solitude.’ Sukey fairly burst out laughing.—* My 
hours of solitude, indeed! Hartley, you are the greatest humbug I 
Iam to go with you because you want the child taught to 


le nar 


ever knew. 
be a lady. Oh, don’t tell me. A lady, indeed—the daughter of & 
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grandmamma occupies that 
grandfather, my sister r 
ut, if you please.’—* We had 
In our family 


eis - Sukey er 
laundress.’ —‘ Pardon me, dear Sukey. Het 
positi on. Her father was a gentleman. Our 


_-* Was a bish op, Hartley. Don’t forget th: 
be uncommon, but such is the fact. 








two, dear. It may be - 2 
we had two grandfathers. One of them was, if I may remind you, 
not wholly unc nnected with the wholesale glue and "—* Don't be 


prov king 
MR. FURNIVALL ON HISTORIC BALLADS.* 

Tuese ballads, as they are called for want of a better name, 
belong seemingly to periods when decency, spelling, and scansion 
were uninvented or unintroduced, and form a series of the most 
trashy rigmaroles that have ever occupied a skilful, painstaking, 
and serious editor. Perhaps even Mr. Furnivall has felt tired 
of them occasionally, especially of one that extends to 2,570 
lines; but the grand aim in which he _ perseveres is to 
make them serviceable for realising the condition of England 
in past times. He refreshes himself only by short excursions— 
here a freakish attack on the Saturday Review and its late editor, 
there an explosion of Dutch-English, like the heading ‘‘ Fore- 
words,” there an unprovoked quotation of ‘*‘ Chaucer’s worst 
ribaldry,” or “‘ beastly Skelton ;”’ and so he returns patiently to 
water his tender plants of historic theory with these streams of 
rhyme, which never sprang from the hoof of Pegasus. Into the old 
sins of the monks and clergy he has entered—not here slighting 
Mr. Froude’s alliance—to an extent that we care not to examine. 
The world knows as much of such matters as can be wholesome to 
it; and for a fuller apprehension of them we should scarcely trust 
the voluble ribaldry of the *‘ Ymage of Ypocresie.” But on 
the economical condition of England the ballad ‘‘ Nowadayes ” 

seems a comparatively sober and serious utterance of wide-spread 
popular grievances, and our editor has found weighty and inter- 
esting documents to confirm its evidence. Herewith he trusts 
++to correct most usefully Mr. Froude’s glowing picture, in his 
History, of the state of England in Henry VIII.’s early time,” 
and it is against this author that he has entered into his most 
determined controversy. Here he commences with a choice 
extract from the Utopia of Sir T. More, who speaks of the dread- 
ful frequency of executions for robbery as being inefficacious, 
because multitudes of men were in the meantime utterly deprived 
of the means of earning their livelihood. ‘Their distresses are referred 
in great part to the progress of sheep-breeding and the multiplica- 


tion of inclosures, the very things which are now said to have yj, 


depopulated the Highlands of Scotland. In 1519, the year after this 
was published, a somewhat violent Act was passed for the restoration 
of tillage lands that had been turned to pasture, and the re- 
edifying of decayed towns. Other statutes to a similar effect 
appear after eighteen years, and complaints about inclosures and 
sheep-breeding continue to be heard at intervals till the reign of 
the last Stuart ends. ‘These are mingled, of course, with manifold 
animadversions on the apathy and luxury of the gentry, and with 
hints of reforming schemes, which the editor is not disinclined 
to approve, but which seem to us too deficient in Malthusian 
elements. As to one of Mr. Froude’s most important documents, 
a State paper of 1515, which asks the question, ‘*‘ What comyn 
folke in all this world may compare with the comyns of England 
in riches, in fredom, in lyberty, welfare, and in all prosperity ?” it 
is found necessary to observe that the author of it is comparing 
England with Ireland, and most concerned with the latter 
country. Mr. Furnivall has also discussed the prices of this period, 
and come to different conclusions from the historian of the Tudors. 
After a number of Protestant invectives, we have a specimen 
of the opposite party’s views in the “ Blaspheming English 
Lutherans,” on which the editor, though little relishing it, bas 
commented with impartial diligence ; witness the following passage, 
which may Occasion some surprise on account of its describing 
the partisans of Luther as railing at church music :— 
“Deuyne 
(MY 


servyce with armonyo 
songe and other melodye— 
Howlyng thei ytt call, 

Bearebaytyng and busseyng, 

oe ulewyng and husseyng— 

Thus rayle thei at you all.” 

Here, by the way, halowyng must mean hallooing, and husseyng, 
We suppose, huzzaing, though the words quoted in a note from 
Wedgwood are more out of the way, and busseyng is not explained 
satisfactorily. But as for the irreverent application of the word 
“‘howlyng,” it has been fairly found due to the authority of the 
great Neformer, through the following passage in his *‘ Table-Talk :” 














“ Prayer in Popedom is mere tongue-threshing; not prayer, but 
a work of obedience. Thence a confused sea of Jiore@ Canonice, 
od Bal ‘ads from Manuserip ts: Vol. J. Ballads on the ( soiainen a of En: indie Hen mry 


VI11.s and Edward V1.'s Re igns, on Wolsey, Anne Bol ¢ eyn, &c. Edited by Frederick J. 


Furnivall, M.A. London: Taylor and Co. 1866-7 


the howling and babbling in cells and monasteries, where they 
read and sing the Psalms and Collects without any spiritual devo- 
tion, understanding neither the words, sentences, nor meaning. ‘It is 
quite true,’ adds the editor, ‘that Luther loved music, and has a fine 
passage about it; but then doubtless it was Protestant music, hymns in 
the mot sung by a whole congregation....... Popish 


”; and 


” 


“tongue-threshing 


g.” as Popish prayer was 
all of it was, 


music Ww 
God forbid we should think 





; no doubt. 

In the ** Exhortation” addressed to the rebels of the Northern 
counties in 1536, Thomas Cromwell is a special object of attack, 
and the line stating, ‘‘ ‘The arte of a Shermane [cloth-shearer], it 
” is used to confirm a tradition to which Mr. 
Among the 


so some of it 


was hys begynnyng, 
Froude has been somewhat censured for adhering. 
other poems, one prompted by the sweating sickness, and trans- 
lated from the Latin of Dr. Haddon, is not devoid of eloquence, 
and the treatment which was most successful against this 
disease appears to have been so simple, that the description 
may perhaps still merit the attention of our medical men. 
We have poems aldressel to Wolsey, both satirical and syco- 
phantic, which have brought to remembrance curious particulars 
about the pomp with which he surrounded himself; and we have 
various Latin and English verses which were recited at the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn, into whose history Mr. Furnivall 
enters with keen interest. Wynkyn de Worde's ‘‘ Treatise of this 
Galaunt” is a well-meant satire on contemporary dandyism, but 
a very hugger-mugger composition. There is some shrewdness 
and spirit in the ‘* Warning to Queen Mary, 1553,” as may 
appear by the stanzas :— 
“What great presumpsion doth apero 
Thus in a weeke or twayne 
To worke mere shame then in vij yere 
Can be redressyd agayne. 
“ All is donne without a lawe, 
For wyll it workethe in place, 
And thus all men maye see and knowe 
The wyckednes of yowr case. 
“ That myserable maskyng masse, 
Which all good men doth hatte, 
Is now by yow brought in agayn, 
The rotte of all debate. 


‘And ¥ yet yow a le seme wr 
In the mydes of yowr terrany, 
And hollie where, as yow mayntayne, 
Most vylle idollatrye.” 
have no intention to disparage Mr. Furnivall’s verbal annota- 
tions by the one or two we have ventured to add; the former are 
always diligently supplied, but the stuff written by such doggrelists 


| and their copyists must largely outrun the interpretations of the 


| matter. 


learned. Taking the volume as a whole, we think Mr. Furni- 
vall may look back on his share in its compilation with real 
satisfaction. Lut we cannot help marvelling how a Ballad 
Society has been led to expend its funds on the printing of such 
Was it never formed of men anxious to pick up pretty 
poems hitherto unnoticed? and if it was, how have the members 
endured to read that no ‘‘ high imagination, deep pathos, or sweet 
fancy " is likely to be yet discovered in any manuscripts that have 
not been printed and reprinted? Or has the intelligence produced 
an appalling effect on their minds, and exasperated the most 
delicate readers into polemicians, or petrified the most refined into 


political economists ? 





THE ISLANDS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC.* 
300Ks of travel in the South-Sea Islands have abounded of late 
in both English and French literature, and the beautifal, remote, 
savage, sunny isles are almost exhaustively known to us from 
every point of view. Nevertheless, this posthumous volume of the 
late Mr. Brenchley’s ‘‘ jottings” is not superfluous, because, though 
only a small portion of its contents is quite novel, it abounds in 


| the observations of an accomplished naturalist, and is enriched with 


| 1865 


numerous illustrations of very unusual merit. Mr. Brenchley 
travelled far and wide with M. Jules Rémy, and was his collaborateur 
in the authorship of one of the earliest and, in our opinion, quite 
the best of the books on California, the Kocky Mountains, and 
Salt-Lake City,—a work which, we learn from the preface to this 
volume, did not secure the circulation it deserved. He was an 
indefatigable traveller; he said of himself that he was 
born with a ‘passionate love of wandering,” and he was 
fortunate enough to be able to indulge it during twenty- 
two years of a life which lasted only for fifty-six. His 
cruise in the Curacgoa, with Commodore Sir William Wiseman, 
among the Archipelagoes of the Western Pacific in 1865, was a 
Sometimes alone, sometimes in company, be he 


mere episode. 
* Jot tings during the Cruise of M.S. “ Curacoa’ pore ong the South Sea- Inlands in in 


By Julius L. Brenchley, M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Longmans, Green, and Co 
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welcomed all sorts of hardships, ran all sorts of risks, exposed lim- | consist of seven birds, alternately light and dark, supposed to 
self to all Yarieties and extremes of climates, and ‘‘ was always at | represent frigate-birds, and eight brown fish, of which two are 
home and happy, whether in the cities or the deserts, traversing | sharks and six bonitos. ‘The ground exhibits a singularly wel]. 
the plains or climbing the mountains of distant lands.” One of | executed zig-zag pattern, tinted white, red, and black, with sundry 
his latest and most hazardous journeys was the expedition to the | other ornaments ; ‘‘ the whole,” says Mr. Brenchley, « evincing a 
Taupo Lake in company with the late Lieutenant Meade, who | remarkable appreciation of symmetrical arrangement and capacity 
related its details with such spirit in his Ride through the Disturbed | for executing it.” ‘The reverse is more curious, because illustra. 
Districts of New Zealand. Soon after he went on his cruise in the | tive of one of the customs of these islanders, of whose religious 
Curagoa, then on to China, and finally he made his way back to | beliefs or notions it is very diflicult to arrive at any knowledge, 
Europe by the Great Desert of Gobé, Siberia—in the depth of | and also suggestive of the dangers with which they have to struggle 
winter—and Russia, If he had jotted all his journeys, and all | in their strife for subsistence :— 
the jottings had been as good as these, the literature of travel “ The reverse represents four highly ornamented canoes manned, ons 
would have been deeply indebted to him; but Mr. Brenchley, the | °f them bottom upwards and part of the crew upon it struggling to 
di hi k = Zi keep off the sharks, several of which are busily engaged in devouring 
e itor of this posthumous work tells us, ‘‘ was more interested such of thoir less fortunate companions as have been unable to regain 
in collecting material objects, illustrative and commemorative of | the canoe. The groundwork is black, and the canoes, fish, men, &e. 
his varied travels, than in devoting himself to literary descriptions | ave engraved upon it, and painted white, relieved here and there with 
’ red and black. Among the fish regaling themselves on the remains of 
of them ’ : ° s aK, mains of 
; —— : _ ‘ . | the bodies which they have partially devoured are to be found mors 
The works of Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Pembroke and M. Garnier | than one species. The groundwork is divided into two compartments, 
have supplied us with information on most of the points touched | ornamentally separated from one another, each containing two canoes, 
. ‘ . ‘ s of the ec: Ss xither group is to be seen a raise kk ; ] 
upon by Mr. Brenchley in his South-Sea travel, down to a later | Im one of the canoes of either group is to be seen a raised platform, the 
1 salle in th fN - z one in the right group bearing a bow], the other in the left group being 
date, especially in the case of 1 add Caledonia, which has been without one. It has been surmised that there is here a reference to 4 
exhaustively treated by the scientific commission ‘autour du | custom among these islanders of propitiating the sharks by an offering 


monde ;” but this book abounds in interest for the reader with a | in the shape of a libation, and that the canoe not upset or attacked has 
| . 4 2 Care , 

taste for natural history. The writer has all the accuracy, with- | Performed the ceremony. 

out the too common aridity of the collector; he is minute and | This specimen of intelligence, and the elaborate ornamentation of 

picturesque, sympathetic and amusing. It is difficult to sustain | the council-house from which it comes, are the more remarkable, 


interest in the successive tribes of savages among whom his in- | because the natives of Ujiare, though not ferocious, entirely savage, 
vestigations extended—they are so very much alike in their Mr. Brenchley goes deeply into the Missionary question, and 
aboriginal state: but Mr. Brenchley introduces us to certain in- | While recoguising the preponderance of honesty and sincerity 
dividuals who, like Mr. Mackenzie’s Mobatzekele, are quite ex- | #mong the missionaries, he points out very forcibly that a higher 
ceptional persons, and must have produced an extraordinary effect | Class of men are needed for the work to be done in the South-Sea 
upon surrounding society, whether black or white. Foremost | Islands. In the concluding pages, written shortly before his 
amongst these is the once ferocious Fijian, King ‘Thakumban, | 2¢ath, he says :—‘‘ The action of the missionaries would be much 
of Nobau. We do not know whether this tamed savage | ™ore beneficial if with their aval they combined knowledge, if they 
still lives, but in Mr. Brenchley’s time he fully bore out | Were men of more cultivated intellects, and of a greater social 
Captain Erskine’s description of him :—“ Of large, almost gigantic | Tefinement, in one category of which, that is manners, they are 
size, his limbs were beautifully formed and proportioned, his coun- | feu much inferior to those they teach, and thereby abridge their 
tenance, with far leas of the negro cast than among the lower | 0W® influence.” No doubt this is perfectly true, but the work 
orders, agreeable and intelligent ; while his immense head of hair, | ™USt be done with the available workmen, and from nothing short 
covered and concealed with gauze, gave him altogether the appear- of an outpouring of the Apostoile spirit can we hope to procure 
ance of an Eastern sultan. In spite of the scantiness of his attire, | highly-educated gentlemen to go out as missionaries to the South- 


—the evident wealth which surrounded him showing it was a 
toatter of choice, and not of necessity—he looked every inch a 
king.” Of scrupulously cleanly habits, and very particular in his sate s 
eativg, in his amended condition, it is clear that King Thakumbau | #¥thor sums up in its conclusion. In the former the lover of nataral 
badly needed to be either converted or killed, when the former | history predominates, in the latter the observer of men speaks; so 


alternative befell him. Nothing more frightful than the acts of | *hat the reader is rather taken by surprise when he finds the result 


murder and cannibalism habitually performed by this gifted of Mr. Brenchley’s cruise in the Curagoa described as “an en- 
| gaging spectacle of theseisland communities, exhibiting incontestable 


potentate in his unregenerate days are to be found in the annals | . 
of savagery; and Mr. Brenchley comments upon the change which | evidence of their power of spontaneous development, made mani- 
turned the terror of his countrymen into a professing Christian, | fest in their social organisation, their creditable agricultural 
with a humorous simplicity. With a countenance not only void | industry and skill, their progress in certain industrial arts, their 
of ferocity,” he remarks, ‘“‘ but expressive of good-humour, and | peculiar Ceremonies of public consultation, the decorum, and oven 
with a character which has shown itself consistent with the require- | Tefinement of their manuers, and above all, in their capacity 
ments of civilisation, it is difficult to conceive that Thakumbau | for absorbing the instruction and influence of a more advanced 
should once have been a cannibal & outirance, and in the habit of 
indicating with his club the bodies suspended by their feet in the 
royal larder which were to have the honour of being served up 
for his repast.” In contrast with this picture, the condition of the P 2 : 
Fijians in 1865, and still more at present, according to the latest | ¢xuisitely delicate, lovely, and various shells of the Weatern 
advices, is one of the most wonderful instances of progress to be | Pacific Islands. 

found in the history of the world. - ‘ P 





Sea I:lands. 
It is a remarkable literary defect of this work that the narrative 
in its course does not impress the world with the facts which the 


civilisation.” 

The Natural History notices, comprising the second portion 
of Mr. Brenchley’s work, are illustrated by beautiful drawings of 
| the brilliant birds, the strange fishes, reptiles, and insects, and the 


The chapters devoted to the islands which compose the group CURRENT LITERATURE. 
known as the New Hebrides are remarkably interesting; they are miele 


(Seeley.)—The frontispiece of the May number 


fter M. Feyen-Perrin, entitled a “Sailor's 


chiefly concerned with the natural features and the luxuriant Lhe Portfolio, May. 
productions of the islands, which are exceedingly beautiful, pre- | is a very attractive etching a 
. “Ls Tr nn a none aaiien — ee ae ha sha 3 he 
senting landscapes much more striking than even those of Fiji. ‘To , Infancy.” The general atmospheric effects and th shadows of th 
Sas ° ial cain Cnet timeless , a mtoht cantor & ériticios it 
the visit of the Curacoa to Banks’ group a melancholy interest principal figure are excellent. If we might venture a criticism, ! 
attaches, for at Varna-Java, called Port Patteson, in honour of Morland 
: ° e 2. 2 . ittle dog as » is to a child. A lithograph after George Morlance 
the judge of that name, his son, the ill-fated missionary bishop, ele cog as he pedal -_ / ea te wage : 
‘ +s . : “The Storm,” and two etchings of woodland scenes, complete the 
and the Commodore, joined and accompanied the exploring party ‘I ; Prof Sid Colvin. in hi ; f vs “From 
a P . . . - F illustrations. rofessor Sidney alvin, in his series 0 yapers ** £rol 
into the interior of the island. ‘The soil is everywhere of |... : . : eae pt noillams 
llous fertility, the vegetation i t 1 : - 1 Rigaud to Reynolds,” has reached the great President of the Academy, 
8 4 yvegeté £ C ’ § ey a ‘ ° 
oo Ys a SSUEans, GAGS but only to deal at present with some preliminary considerations. 





would be that the young sailor is at least as much like toa shaggy 





beautiful drawing gives an idea of wonderful forest beauty. ‘The : ro 8 

: tee “ aren samy. Ib “f Nugae Canorae; Lays by the Poet-Laureate of the New Town 

were piloted by the bishop through the Solomon group, in one of Di pen wy. Second E lition ee ea ae )—There is 
. Te: . i ts ‘USC Ye we iit 44lvioll, (4410s ant JUL Las. 

which, | J; they came upon 4 public hall or council-house, con- something melancholy about these records of by-gone jollities and 

taining some very curious specimens of art, at once grotesque, | Jaucht we, The “Post-Iaureate of the New Town Dispensary ” (the 


ingenious, symbolical. ‘They brought away an ornamental tie-beam, New Town Dispensary is one of the medival institutions of Edinburgh) 
now in the Maidstone Museum, which is covered with strange has been accustomed for many years to celebrate the annual gathering 
devices, and reproduced in the frontispiece to this volume, with of the medical officers with a lay. There is much praise of champagne, 
the real colours. On one side the ornaments are in relief; they | —with which the married men are bound, it seems, to solace their 
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sesbelor brethren—and of other liquids; and many 
»: 

a layman is disposed to think, somewhat grim, yet often genuinely 
as a jayts 


A collection of these effusions was printed in years gone by, 


“Ta 


jokes, some of thom, | 


and 


funny. : 
- mo lestly concealed on the title-page, 
pow thé ! 


’ whose name, 





js Maclag: to these the occasional efforts of what is, alas! nearly 
a quarter of acentury. The principal poem of the volume is one of the 
‘The Battle of Glen Tilt.” Those of our readers whose 


old collecti 
momori jes can 
a former Du ike | 


1¢ five-and-twenty years will remember how 





. so 
e of Athole sought to shut Tilt against tourists. 
the “stupid noise, and the 
leade a bris} 


were chiefly interested in the adventures 


up Glen 


The thing, bh 
Times devot 


ening in season,” made a 


» it one or more ind there was < contro- 





und 















yersy. Here in Engl: we 
of two Ca rb re undergraduatys who bravel the chieftain and 
myrmi bene, and became for a time national heroes. The adventurers 
whom our laureate celebrates were a party of botanists headed by Dr. 
‘hom tho Duke, rather weakly, if seems to us, tried to shut 
But the Caudine Forks of Athole had not been suffi- 
rtified, and the invadors burst through. Their story is told 
iz 1 ballad verse of the Dorie kind. bende good, for instance, 
this is, W Highlanders are utterly perplexed to think what the 
botanists came > !— 
Thae chaps had come a hnnder’ mile 











For what was hardly worth their while: 
ras a’ to poo 
ne gorse that grew 
On Ben MeDhu 
That ne'er a co 
Wouldec to put her mouth till.” 
’ lvantage of being illustrated with so ited 





drawings. ig the more recont pooms we like best “ Volunteers,’ 


fr 


one stanza :— 





m whi 


[win brother to the surgeon brave. 
There followed a physician grave, 
A uid at killing as the lave, 
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»eneu “ht 
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han the rest, “To the Memory of 





And one of a more 5 us St, 
Richard James M ” We must not forget to mention that the 
profits of the sal to be devoted to the building fund of the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh. 

Oberam yan: Scenes from the Passion Play. In 24 Plat By 
MC. S. Maclean, Haymarket.)—These coloured groups, taken 


from the An 


rgau Passion Play, and from that part of it which touches 
the story of alone, 


he Passion ¢ all the illustrative 
ing excluded 


Testament hi 


} 


isa of the 


of them show a very high artistic ser effects of grouping and 
of solitude, The single crucifix, for instance, is exceodingly fine,—though 
not, so far as we can remember, a study of anything in the Passion 


and so are the gro 


Play ; ¢ 
to address the Jews, an of the as wellas of almost all the others, 


ge last, 


wo may say from our own knowlodge, that they are exact resemblances 
of the real groups. The only fault we find is that the individual figures 
have no rez Mt ness to the originals. Mayr, for instance (who per- 


+t 


n 
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individ ual 
D. tried to make 
zinals, except in costume, in any case. 


j 





sonated Cl 
Ww 


no specially like the 


se groups, nor has M. C. S. 


respe 
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ich represents him in the 


the individual figures like the ori 





The Vanity F Allun Vol. TV. (Vanity Fuir Office.)\—Here are 
fifty portraits of the kind which Vanity Fair has made famous. There 
is cleverness about them; each gives an idea of a quality, or at least 


an eccentri ity in its subj 


It 


*t. 


What we object to is that very few give 
too much to say that 

human, , the exaggeration of the size of the 
ble. We do not mean that; 
are almost all monstr 
Ams M. Th 


atures, 





us an ij of them are 


1 
pasitively not 


L man 


most 





Of course 


head is allowa apart from that, the portraits | 


ous. 


deus, iers, and the Earl of Cork, to speak of the first four, 


are caric So much indeed we might say of almost all, tho vory 















































Tire exceptions, that of Mr. Eykyn, for instance, bringing out more 
strongly into f the extravagance of the others. And the colour is 
oiten exagger: as much as tho outlines. The briof descriptions 
4 
Which accompan tures are very good. 
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A DAY WITH CHRIST. 





| 

By the Rev. SAMUEL COX 

| Author of “ The Private Lettere of St. Paul and St. John,” “ The Quest of the Chief 
} Food,” &c., & 

| Tuk NONCONFORMIST 

| “The practical lessons are very natural 1 edifying. The work has much to 
| recommend it to the thoughtfully religious, and to those who desire to realise more 


‘tly what that life was which our Lord lived upon earth.” 
Joun Buin. 
f earnest piety and intelligent 


LEEDS Mercury 


perfe 


‘The work breathes a spirit devotion.” 


THE 








‘The idea of the book is very beautiful—it is to show how our Lord spent one of 
| the days of ITis earthly life, bringing together the several incidents and « UTSea 
recorded by the different evangelists as belonging to that day. The treatment of 
the several incidents is exceedingly simple and beautiful.” 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York 
CONVENTUAL LIFE in the UNITED KINGDOM. 
Just published, in Svo, price 18s, cloth, 
YERRA INCOGNITA: or, the Convents of the United 


JouN NICHOLAS Murpuy, Author of “Ireland, Industrial, 





lom 3y 
and Social.” 
London: 


Kir 
Political, 

| 

| 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 


lin One Volume 8yo, with Portrai ts of L we ont | Lady Renyen from Sketches = 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, price 14s, cloth 

Ta LIFE of LLOYD, FIRST LORD KENYON, LORD 

f Ch. 


CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND. By the Hon. Georges T. Kenyon, M.A. 
Ch., Oxford. 
London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and o. Paternoster Row 


LEIFCHILD on 
On Saturday next will be published, 

OAL at HOME and ABROAD, in relation to Cost, Con- 
Samet, and Quantity, and other Important Questions: be Three 
ributed to the Adinburgh Review, with an Appendix. By R, Leu 

Author of “Our Coal Fields and Our Cval Pits, the People in them, 


COAL. 
in 1 vol. post 8yo. 







M hin 
| and the Scenes around them 


| London: LONGMANS, GRERN, and Co., Paternoster Row 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth 
IFE, its FRIENDS and FOES: Lent Lectures. 

A Henry Footmay, B.A., St. Peter's College, C 
“He comes into the arena of spiritual conflict, to see if there be not life left in 
the old truths yet Deeply as these lectures interested those who heard, they 


By the Rev. 


ambridge 





will prove no less valuable to those who can and will read them.”"—Spectator 
| London LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row 
Y EWE oL L and Co.’s CARPETS. 
Tho best BRU SSELS CARPETS at 438 6d per yard, notwithstanding the 


s : . 
advance in prices, 
carpets in all sizes. 
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| beautiful Cluny Lace Curtains 
COMPT' IN HOUSE, Frith Street, Soho Square, W 
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AMBRIDGE 
MAURICE MEMORIAL 











At a Mee 
Trinity College, the Master of Trinity in the Chair, for 
the purpose of considering whe ther some Memorial of 


the late Professor MAURICE sh oul 1 not be preserved in® 


- University, it was resolve 
That steps be taken. — the permission of Mrs. 
wiatee to procure a ré ‘a of the bust of the late 
Professor executed in m: ta e by Mr. Woolner, A.R.A., 
to be offered to the Univer: 
That after providing for this the surplus fund be 
appropriated to the foundation of a Lecture to be 
delivered annually or at | intervals at the Work- 
ing Men's College or elsew ,ondon, or in one of 
the large towns of z i. Lecturer to be 
appointed by J of Cambridge in such 
manner as may be heres afte termined. 


















COMMITTEE. 

ER of TRINITY. 

iL. D. } Representatives 
' 


TheRight H: m.S. H. WALPOLE, 
D.j in Parliament 


I 
A. J.B. Beresrorp Hore, Esq., LL 
The Master of Chri " 
The Master of Emmanuel. 
The Master of St. John's. 
Professor Adams. 
Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D 
Professor Cayley 
Professor ( y alli 
Professor E. C. Clark 
Professor Hump , MLD. 
Professor Kennedy, D.D 
Professor Lightfo it, D.D 
Professor Liveing. 
Professor Mayor. 
Professor Miller. 
Professor Paget, M.D. 
Professor Palmer. 
Professor Sedgwick, LL.D 
Professor Seeley. 
Professor Selwyn, D.D. 
Professor Swainson, D.D 
Professor Westcott, D.D. 
Professor Wright. LL.D. 
Professor Sir M. Digby Wyat 
R. CO. Jebb, Esq., Public Orat 
Rev. H. R. Luard, Registrary, 

Mary's. 

H. Bradshaw, Esq., King’s, Librarian. 

Dr. Abdy, Trinity Hall 

Rev. A. Austen Leigh. King’s, Tutor. 

R. L. Bensly, E ; 
. E. W. Blo tor 

Rev. T. G. Bonney, St. John's, Tutor 

Rev. G. F. Browne, St. Catharine's 

Rev. R. Burn, Trinity 

Rev. W. M. Campion, D.D.. Queen's, Tut 

St. Botolph’s. 
Rey. E. T. 8. Ca 
Rev. Samuel Clark. 
C. J. Clay, Esq, Tri 
Rev. A. G. Day, 
Rev. N. m. Ferr 
Rev. W. Jos ri tor 
Rev. E. King Sidney, Incur mbet t of St. Edward's, 
Rev. J. Lamb, Caius. 

Rev. H. Latham, Trinity Hall, Tutor. 

Rev. H. M. Luckock, Jesus, Vicar of All Saints’. 
A. Marshall, Esq., St. John’s 
Rev. J. Martin, Sidney, Vicar of St 
E. J, Mortlock, Esq., Trinity. 

Rev. H. A. J. Munro, Trinity 
Rev. S. Parkinson, D.D.. St. John's, Tutor. 

Rev. J. B. Pearson, St. John’s, Hulsean Lecturer. 
J. “a Esq., Christ's, Tutor. 

Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Trinity 

Rev. Ww B. Pike, Downing 

Pollock, Exc 

E. Sandys, E 
ii Sidgwick, Esq., ‘ Trinity 
Rev. R. B. Somerset, Trinity, 
Rev. C. Trotter, Trinity, Tutor. 
Rey. J. Venn, Caius. 

W. Walton, Esq., Trinity Hall. 
SECRETARIES. 
A. A. VANSITTART, Esq., Trinit 
bridge). 
Rev. F. J. A. Hort, Emmanuel (6 § 

Cambridge). 

Subscriptions ro be -_ at the Bank of JOHN 
MortTwock, Esq., and Co., Cambridge, to the account 
of the MAURICE ME MORIAL FUND, or to either of 
the Secretaries 

The Subscriptions already 
amount to £358 lés €d 


oo HUNDRED GUINEAS §are 

offered to the MANCHESTER NATIONAL 
SOCIETY for W camp te SUFFRAGE by TWO 
FRIENDS, on condition that the remainder of the Sum 
of TWO THOUSAND Gu INE AS is promised during 
the month of May. 

The Committee earnestly appeal t 
the cause for aid in raisir above sum. Donations 
of any amount will be gra y receive 

LYDIA E. BECKER, Secretary. 

28 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester. 


[ IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEME NTS, 1873. 
Arrangements for Issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
class Tourist Tickets ] in f from May 26th 
to the 3lst October, 1873 
Fy r pa ticulars. see I mm 
issued by the Company 
JAMES ALLPORT, Gens 
Derby, May 17th, 1873 


L ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


Square 
The Thirty-Second ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Member I 


be held in the Reading-Room on 

THURSDAY, the 29TH of MAY 
afternoon.—By ler he Comm 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary sae Librarian 
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und Vicar of Great St. 














: Rector of 








Andrew's the Great. 






Vicar of St. Michael's. 








t. Peter's Terrace, 


received or promised 


the friends of 
















Tables and Programmes 


ral Manager. 


James's 








at3o lc ck in the 


UNIVERSITY | 


ng held June 7, 1872, in the Lodge of | 


(Sunnyside, Cam- 


| INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 


Indian Public 


| as may be found duly qualified. 


For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


of PAINTERS in 


VATER-COLOURS. — The SIXTY- NINTH | 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall | 


| TH, SOCIETY 
Aduinittance Is, Catalogue 6d. 
AL FRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


East. From 9 till 7. 


RES in the 
ERY.—ON VIEW, a 





this celebrate 
Gallery. 36 Rathbone Pla 


Newton's). 


| 
| ~ . 

| (X. EOLOGICAL 
6.000 Specimens, scientifically arranged, of Minerals, 
| Rocks, and Fossils, forming a rst-class private 
| museum, price 3,000 guineas, 4 to Professor 
Tennant, 149 Strand, W C., who has Elementary Col- 
| lections to illustrate Geology, at 2, 5. 10, 20, to 500 
} guineas each. Professor Tennant gives Practical | 
Instruction in Geology aud Mine -ralogy. 


hia of ART.— A Gentleman who | 


has long been a collector of Mediswval Ivory 
Carvings, Limoges, Enamels, Rings, and Illuminated | 


‘e (next d 











be glad to hear from any colle« 
| purchasing suc harticles. No ile aler need apply. Ad- 
| dress, “A. B..” care of W. S. 
Oxford Street, W.C. 











LEXANDRA PALACE.—Alexandra | 


|} £& Palace and Park will be OPENED on SATUR- 
+ DAY, May 24th, on which occasion there will bea 
|GRAND CONCERT, under the direction of Sir 
| MIC HAEL COSTA, at which the following dis 
tinguished artistes will assist :—Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. 
| Natalie Carola, Madame  Trebelli-Bettini, Siguor 
Campanini, Signor Borella, and Signor Agnesi. ‘F ull 
|} Band and Chorus One Thousand Performers, 
| Organist, Mr. FREDERIC ARCHER, 
| The GREAT INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, 
|} at which Twelve Hundred Pounds will be given in 
Prizes. 
Admission, 
Five Shilling 
lings and $ 
Opening F 
{now ready. 
| rece ive a Share 


by Tickets purchased before the day, 
; by payment at the doors, Seven Shil- 








Season Tickets, One Guinea, are 
‘h holder of a Guinea Ticket will 
in the Alexandra Palace Art Union. 
Five Shi f each Guinea will be set aside to form 
a Fund for the purchase of Pictures and Works of 
Art, to be drawn for now annua!ly in May. 


LEXANDRA PAL ACE. 


F Station which adjoins the Palace places it in 

communication with King’s Cross and Great Northern | 

| Stations, Moorgate Street, and Metropolitan Stations, 
and Vic 

| The Palace is five miles from King’s Cross, and is 
within an easy and pleasant drive from Charing Cross | 
and the West End. 



















di ORGAN, which is one of the largest and most 
perfect instrumentsin England; a spacious CONCERT 
HALL, capable of seating 3.000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


modern improvement, and is about the same size as 
| that of Drury Lane, will be found in the Palace. 

The REFRESHMENT CONTRACTORS are Messrs. 
BERTRAM and ROBERTS. 

Arrangements have been made for numerous first- | 
elass FETES and CONCERTS, particulars of which 
will be announced from time to time. 


‘get AL P OL YTEC HNIC. —G REAT 
SUCCESS of Mr. George Buckland's New Fairy 
- 4. rts ainment, The mae hanted Glen. Written by Dr. 
oft. “Scenic effects of rare beauty and ingenuity, 
aaa a dramatic dialogue that bristles with happy hits, 
social and political."—S/andard Topics of the day 
are handled with decided vigour."—Daily News. “The 
whole of the aie ogue is spar Ik ing, and abounds in 
genuine ht New Lecture by Mr. 
King, Spri Mr. B. Malden 
How to g ofessor Gardner 
—How to Breathe 
other entertainments.—Open, 
Admission, One Shilling. 









Wate1 Mr 
12 to 5, and 7 to 10 





Me. and Mrs. GERMAN REED beg | 
A to announce that this will be their last season 
at the Royal Gallery of [lustration, in consequence of 
the expiration of the enancy and the building being 

required for other purpose 








A tas ABROAD. 
time on Tuesday next. A new musical 
eke esday, May 21, entitled “Our Flower 


Me. and Mrs. GERMAN REED'S 
NEW ENTERTAI ae NT.—Mildred’s Well; 

All Abroad, a Musical Sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain; 
and Very Catching, by F. « M. dhawn 1, music by J. L 
Molloy.—Royail Ga of Llustration, 14 Kegent 
very | except Saturday, at eight; 

us every Thuraday snd Saturday 
t all chairs, 5s, 





i Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 


NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 


NH E 
LOUVRE 
Collection of Fine 
3 from the prin cipal ( hefs d’(Euvre in 
Collection ay type Grand Fine Art 
r to Winser and 


C OL LEC MON for 
SALE.—TWO LARGE CABINETS, containing 


Manuscripts, wishes to reduce _ collection, and will | 
ww who is desirous of | 


Lincoln and ‘3on, 462 New | 


a and London, Chatham. and Dover Stations | 


LEXANDRA PALACE. -_ RAN ND | 


visitors; and a| 
THEATRE, the stage of which is fitted with every | 


Edmonds—Many | 


Hg tOWLAND'S ONTO, 
By Mr. Corney Grain. | ROWLARSS Oo 


——————_____ 
" ‘ rm Ta] 
|,PHE CROCKFORD'S auction 
HALL COMPANY (Limited), 
Nos. 50, 51, 52, and 53 St. James's Street, 
The Directors beg to inform the public that the 
above commanding and extensive premises wilt 
shortly be completed, and that they are prepared r= 
receive 3 ape ms and make arrange ents for 
Sales of Works of Art, Jewellery, Plate, Wines. Books, 
Pictures, Furniture, &e. They likewise unde rtake 
Sales by Auction, either on the premises or at their 
fall, of Household Pr erty and Landed Estates, 
Valuati yo8 made for Pr »bate and ca gacy duty. 
Sales conducted in any part of the United Kingdom 
For terms, &c., apply to the ~eyg ary, at the Hall, 
50, 51, 52, and 53 St. James's Street, St. Jame ‘3, SW. 


POTTERY GALLE R IES, 
sand 204 OXFORD STREET: and 
31 OI LCHAR D STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, Ww 


—_—= IN’S ART POTTERY. 








A 

| JOHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment f all k s of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms. Unusua} 
advantages are offered in the selection of Servic es for 
Breakfast, ner, pen Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in ne arate Departments, together 
forming the largest yoo: ishment of the kind in 
Europe. All Goods marked in plain figures, with a 
Discount for Cas sh p uyments. 


VOLE ADDRESSES :— 
N 203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
| 31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, w, 


‘Wi A TOUGHT tobe CONSIDERED 
HONESTLY and LEGALLY GOLD? 

| 18-carat Gold, or § Gold and 3 alloy, fulfils all the 
requirements. 18-carat gold may, therefore, be con- 

sidered an honest gold. t looks well and wears well. 

} All other proportions fail in tt ve ir pretensions.”—(Vide 

the * Book of Hall-Marks.” Can be had direct from 

unig, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool, 




















| the author Mr. Lutscha 
price 7s 6d. 

Gold Ornaments of this quality ONLY are manu- 
| factured by Mr. STREETER, Jeweller and Diamond 
Merchant, 37 Conduit Street, 

All goods marked in plain figures, and the quality 
of the gold guaranteed on the invoice 


+ ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 









jond Street, London. 








~~ YWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 

| inspection « - their Stock, which is of the most varied 
des oriptic " 

| 95, 26, aND 27 BERNERS Sr, OXFORD St, W. 


xpence, Season Tickets admit to the | 


SIEGES DE PLUME ’ME.—Howard’s Patent. 
| THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
SHOW-ROOMsS: 25,26, & 27 BerNners St., LONDON, W, 
j HOWARD AND SONS. 


ip YGELHEIM CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 
Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen 
pints. A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 
Champagne rhis Wine was first introduced by 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN;; but as this name has been extensively 
| used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
| now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and 
each label bears the Signature of the Importers. 








H. B. FEARON and SON, 
| Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
| 145 New Bond Street, W., London; 


and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





: J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Regent Street; and 
22 Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at 
| Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
J. NICOLL'S SOVEREIGN TWEED OVEB- 
ey. I « COATS. for Rain; if with silk lapels, One 
Guinea; in Melton Cloths, Two to Three Guineas; or 
|} of Cheviot or Angola ditto, from Two and a Half 


Guineas. 

\OR LEVEES and DRAWING ROOMS.—H. J. 
} NICOLL'S Super ( loth Suits, with rich appoint- 
ments, complete, £20 5s. The embroideries, &c., are 
kept ready for inspection, so that an order for a Dress 

| can be completed at a few hours’ notice. 

EPUTY L LE U pn NANTS' U NIFOR MS of the finest 
| ] iption, £36. Can be obtained 
Estimate 3 supplied f r Naval 


| 
| 
| 











and richest 
with the same } 
and Military Uni ol 
YERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The 

} Ss prices. 
#H. J. NIC OLL, London, Manchester, 


, and 1 Birmin gham. 








best at moderate 


at 


ry 
——, 
EAU TIFUL mil PEARL-LIKE 
> TEETH, Healthy Gums, c Fragrant Breath, 
| can only be procured by the use of 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
; 2s 9d per box 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OTL 
and Bea the Human 
(family bott equal to four 







| Preserves, Strength 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, I 
Bh 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
iant Bloc ™ to the ¢ ‘omplexion, and & 
» Hands and Arms. 48 6d 
6 tp Bottle 
I “ Rowland’s” Articles. 






Imparts a Rad 


Softness and icacy t 








1mi¢ 


| Ask any Chemist 





— 
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~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
TEEL PEN Ss, | 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD WORLD. 


——— 
USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OUININE WINE 


»plied to the Sick and Wounded during the 
aso late War. “a 





The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pr 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 


which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful pre paration by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see thi it they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of ‘ hancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
jmitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 
Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put upand labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E 


TTARVEY’S SAUCE .—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


30s per doz. 








TH of BARON LIEBIG 
NOTICE is given by 
‘T of MEAT COMPANY 


DEA 
ESPECTFUL 
LIEBIG'S EXTRA‘ 


(Limited), that the Guarantee Certificate of Genuine 
ness of Quality, signed hitherto by Baron Liebig and 


Professor Max von Pettenkofer, will in future, in 
accordance with Baron Liebig’s own directions made 
many years ago, be signed by his Colleague, Professor 
Max von Pettenkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Hermann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, who has 
been acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of 
the Company's Extract. Thus the excellence of the 
well known standard quality of Liebig Company's 
Extract of Meat will continue absolutely unaltered. 


OTHING IMP >OSSIBLE. —AG UA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








age. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Fance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of ajl Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage 93 U pper Thames Street, London. 
MRS. S. A. AL L E N’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER DRESSING 


or 





will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair t ow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 


FALL ING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened 
BALDNESS prevented. 


IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
n large bottles 
most Chem 





6 HIGH HOLBORN, 


FOLLOW AY’S PILLS. — Mistakes 

ren dered impossible—Each box of 
admirable Pills is enveloped in a sheet of potatos 
directions, so plain and co mprehensible that every one 
who reads must understand them. } Nothing injurious 
to the human system enters into the composition of 





LONDON. 


these 








these Pills, which never weaken the fullest frame 
They never be take t a wrong time, nor can | 
they ever cause mischie n any stage of disease 
Public favour has placed beyond dispute their merits ts | 
in curing most disorders, and has bestowed commen- | 
Surate success on their inventor Holloway's Pill 8 5 | 
cannot be surpassed for their safe and curative powers | 
in all diseases of the stor h, liver, lungs, heart, head, | 
and kidneys mn fact they regulate every corporeal | 
function 


COMFORT FOR 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 


Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, « 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 


their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 

OSS OF LIFE OR L IM B, 

4 with the couseque nt LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 

SAUSED BY 
ACC IDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 Insures £1, 1 apn 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week fo 





Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Policyholders 
EAR. 


Annual 
becoming a Claimant EACH Y 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHULLL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(For LIVES ONLY.) 
LONDON. 
. £346,279 
. nterest 159,049 
Accumulated Fant 3,199,699 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies, 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 


DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, j Seenetasten, 


— —. E 
Established 1807 

79 PALL MALL 
Income from Premiums 






Actuary and Secretary. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547, 
] RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
money received on deposit. 
Old Broad Street, 
General Manager. 


negotiated and collected ;: 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, 
ESTORS. 

or 5s annually. 


TO INV 
Now ready, 6d per copy; 
T AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe [nvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent, 





LAVINGTON and PE NNINGTON, 3 Royal 
Exchange Buildings, London, E.€ 
NVESTMENTS.— Why is so much 


Money lost by Speculatorsand Investors, and gained 
by others; and can from 10 to 15 per cent. be made 
of money with anything like safety to the Investor ? 
—The Future of Grand Trunk Railway—Should Rail- 
way Stocks be Bought or Sold?—An item concerning 
Foreign and Home Mines.— See REYNOLDS'S 
SELECT LIST of INVESTMENTS for MAY. For- 
warded gratis on application to JOHN B. REYNOLDS, 
70 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 


[ IGESTIVE COCOA. 

Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 

Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri 

tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 

most delicate stomach. 

Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 

Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 

143 New Bond Street, London, W. 





{ Dividend and Bonu 








XNOUT and RHEUMATISM. — The} 
NW excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele 


BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 





brated medicine, 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or conflmement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 14d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist 
\ TANTED, to PURCHASE, some 

OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
the above tos can forward them by post ¢ tl 
Ww tnd their value will be sent per re rn 

Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chi rth 

Street, London, W. 


INV ALIDS,.— 


13 for the year 1872, £1 7s 6d per 
Share, equal to a cent, per annum on the 
yaid-up capital. 

SUBSC RIPT LON for 25,000 SHARES of 
4 epee NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL 
WORKS COMPANY (Limited). 

Late C. ALLHUSEN and SNS (Limited). 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the SUBSCRIPTION 


LISTS of the above will be CLOSED THIS DAY, 
SATURDAY, the 17th instant, a a mn ny = 
MONDAY, the 19th instant, at e oc 


Country Applications SH« RTE R and KING. 
26 Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, E.C 


London, 17th May, 1873. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
iS Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel t pany 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street . 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

‘Ss 


JA b 
London General Mourning Warehouse, 


245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street 


yDGINGTON N’SGARDEN NE 'TING, 
‘4__sthe cheapest end most durable . 1d per square 
500, or 1,000 yards, 


The 


yard, or in quantities of 250, 
carriage free. 
EDGINGTON’S CRICKET and GARDEN TENTS are 
the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S MARQUEES for hire 
handsome and capacivus. 
EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 
maintained their celebrity as the best. 
TIFFANY, SCRIM, CANVAS, and every 
of NETTING. 
A quantity of good second-hand 
TENTS for sale, cheap 
Sample of material free on application 
Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and CO., 
52 (only) Old Kent Road, London, S.E 


VNLEAR COM PLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE’ 

SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles + 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others 
See name on each Tablet. 


are the most 
68 years have 
other kind 


GOVERNMENT 


*,* Use no other. 


Cpr FLY is the acting ingredient 
i" in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


I AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps, 
Hed of all Chemists. 


NMREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 33 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


H AIR-COLOU WASH. 

—By damping the head a this beautifully- 
pertemes Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, se nt for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


N OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

w=. MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


















and the Truss (which cannot fail to ft) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being seut to the Maaufacturer 
} Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London 
Single Truss, lts, 2 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ¢ 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-ollice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly 
EW PATE 
VL ASTIC stor KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
& r VARLOOSE VEINS, and all cases fot 
WEAKNESS and SWELLIN the LEGS, 
SPRALNS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordiuary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 1és each age free, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 
London 


J. ALDERMAN 


LONDON. 
ATION, 


SOHO SQUARE 


1USES SENT ON APPLI 


» 
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SPECTATOR. 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVEL. 





Now published, the New Edition. 


KENEL MUM 
Eis Adventures and Opinions. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “CAXTONS,” &c. 


Three Volumes crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





In a few days, crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


EDUCATION OF MA N: 
A Suggestive Dissertation on the Soul: What it is, and how trained. 
WITH AN APPBNDIX: 

HAVE SAVAGES SOULS? 

By A MEMBER of the NEW ZEALAND BAR. 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Shortly, SECOND EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(MAY NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 





(Post free). 


At contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, | 


Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loaus, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
( Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westmiuster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wu THE BEST ARTICLES 
AY 


y 


ESTABLISHED D E A N E F Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
FenDeRS—Bright. 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3 do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 


Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 45s. 
Evectro ForkKs—Table, 26s to 42s ; Dessert, 17s to 33s. 
‘ai SPoons, 26s to 44s; 17s to 34s. 
PAaPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Se “s . , 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFF&KE SETS, ft £3 10s to £18. 
DisuH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; 
Evectro Crvusrts, Six Glass, from 














to £9 os. 


“ LIQUEURS, from 40s to £5 ds. | KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 
LAMPsS—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. | Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 17s and £6 15s. 


KItcuEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 





BRONZED TKA AND COFFEE UR 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes. &c. TURNE 
CLocks—English, French, and American. | TOOL 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | GARDE 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


from 44s. 
. i RY GOopDs, BRUSHES, MATS, &e. 
Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &c. 


N Toots—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
















FIELDS PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

_—_ largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | O!d Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 

is the very fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, | casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | tions on application to Messrs. DUNVLLLE and CO., 

some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
seal, pink label. and cork branded Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Straud, W.C. 

“ KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKEY.” ‘ i 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchiield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 








Fag AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pe A : (The *“ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
URE AERATED WATERS. | Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
ete “004 Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
tass, Seltzer, I made, Li ; anc ey = » Ter 7 
i a Tee Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
Corks branded * R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and | ang see Pg cnt yey ey on all 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, ‘cnn td bottles ont labels ain 
lesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, Nort aoe pebsernisenie 
ue waeseene of a pee Ben, aie h | Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


Wales. Londen Agents:—W. Brest and Sons, Hen- tgs ; 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. . sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


CRPILLINGLY,' 


([URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS 
IMPORTED BY ' 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
| CARPET MANUFACTURERS T = ROY 
Sone TO THE ROYAL 
| 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON w 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dusty 1868 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARD: 
Rooms Covered in One Piece, 7 oe. 
ah pe wn rra aie 
ee STOV ES, KITCHEN. 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY. 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS, They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Renges 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-lrons, and General Ironmongery 
| as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work. 

manship, or price. 


Black Register Stoves ..........+ from 93 94 to £9 5 
sright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £33 10s, 
BEONROR Wenders ..6.ccscsecesccocecooves from 48 to £5 12s, 

Steel and Ormolu Fenders --from £2 173 to £25, 





Chimney-Pieces sasvedesgnecnete from £1 10s to £100 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) .. from 4s to £5 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM sg, 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do. do, zinc-lined, from 
5s 3d; Covered Box Scoops, from 63; do. 
with Hand-scoop, from 12s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from Il4s ; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 22s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his aanyi. 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 39 
large Show Roonis, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; 
aud 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver. 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


N OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'S 
iL SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E60, 
where all communications should be addressed. 





{ eee SEA SALT, extracted from 

the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
| Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Fiasbury, 
| London, E.C. 





bee AN’S SEA SALT, for produciog 

areal sea bath in yourown room, May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7lb., 14ib., 28lb., 561b., and 1 cwt. 
Beware of imitations. 


r get cco S SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
| lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
| rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
| by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


fig errty SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the ago, presenting to every one 
| the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
|} a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, Argyll 

| Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 
| TEXIDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a 
} healthful luxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &.— 
| Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


srpupay's SEA SALT, used daily, 





























immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming & 
sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 





| (PIDMAN'S SEA SALT should be used 

Its wonderful strengthening 
i in the most striking maa- 
ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 


in every nurser 
powers are there ex 









TPIDMAN'S SEA SALT is superior to 

L any other preparation in the world, a8 by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the linary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in fullactivity. — - 





TIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
ed by dis- 


night and morning with a solution prepar 
ive or six ounces of the salt in a gallon 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware 0 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


—————— 
rN IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—Whea 
| purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are me 
words, “Tidman's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
, Wilson Street, Finsbury, Loudon, E.V. 
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MUDIE’S 
THE 


Allt 
MUDIE’S 


THE 
SE LECT LIBRARY. 


N EW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


he BEST NEW BOOKS are in Cire ion at 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECT ATOR. 


First Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


OCLETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERA 
Pr 








spectuses postage free on app! 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
= MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGU 





ion now ready, postage free on application 
fthe CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains a very large and 
ENTLY PUBLISHED POPULAR Books ai the lowest current 
in Cireulation, or on Sale, at Mupte’s Se_ect LIBRARY may | 


least possible delay, by ail Subscribers to Muvixss 


with the 


tained, 
LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


. ; 
also be ob 


ELE 


(Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CHEAPSIDE. 


iT LIBRARY 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, 


‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


MUDIE" S S 








DE 


By the Comtesse DE 


SEVIGNE, 


PULIGA, 


her Correspondents seit 
2 vols. 8vo. Wi th Portraits 
[Now ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON § SYDNEY, 


MADAME 


Coutemporaries. 


Republican, 1622-1683, By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F\S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Peblie Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers, 
“Last Century of Universal History,’ &c. 2 vols. 8ve. [Vow ready. 


W ITALY. 


In 1 vol. Svo 


OLD ROME and NE 


Translated by ARTHUR ARNOLD. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


Mks 


DUMAS. By Percy FitzGeraLp, Author of “The Lives of wT Kembles,’ 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. (Vow ready. 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 
CENTURY. 2 vols. Svo. [Vow ready. 


“ And music shall untune the sky."—DaryDEN and ITANDEL. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. 1 vol. Svo. 
[Vow ready. 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By Wittram McCatt, 


In 2 vols. [.Youw ready. 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fenix Wuitreuurst. In 2 vols. Syo. 


a Book for an Idle 


The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS : 
Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
WICKETS in the WEST; or, 


By R.A. FiIvzGeraLp, With Portrait and Lllustrat’ons. In 1 vol. crow 


[Vow ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
RIDDELL'S NEW NOVEL. 


By Mrs. J. H. 


Mrs. J. H. 


SWEET HOME! RiMpELL, 


HOME, 


——* “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and ee &e. . In 
LONDON’ S HEART. By B. L. Farscon, Author of 
: yshua Marvel,” “Blade o’ Grass,” and “Bread and Cheese and 
Kise, tg + 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. [Second Ediiion now ready. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 


In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


of “ Nellie’s Men ra Heathcote’s Trial,” &c., &c. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 


Barba 


10ries,” “ 


xl Tree,” * Desperate Remedies,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
The C RAV EN S of CRAVENSCROFT. By Miss 
Piccotr. In 3 vol 
MUR PHY’S MAST ER, and other Stories. By Author 
f “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,’ “A Pel fect Treasure,” &c. 2 vols. 


[Now ready. 


A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCar THY, Author 
of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘* My Enemy's Daughter,” &c., 7. —— 
LADY MAY’S INTE NTIONS. By Joun Pomenoy, 
rof*A D tile Beoret, ght with a Pric ; 
M ASKS, By Marius. 9 vols. [Now ready. 
OLIVIA’S LOVERS : a New Novel. 3 vols. 
[NV w ready. 
The BELLE of BELGRAVIA. By G. W. G. ARRETT. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 









Pees PARCE L POST. U nda Authority from the 
; POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

£ I — 8 not exceeding fifty pour t < 1 ft. in size, and 

pe a value, are conveyed by TAL COMPANY from 

ndon to any Post Town in Ih fis 44 perdb, Full 

}arliculars on application at 


122 LEADENHALL STREET, EC. 


| 


3y Eminto Casrecar. | 


ALEXANDER 


the Twelve in America. | 


n dSvo. | 
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TO BE PUSLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
REVELATION CONSIDERED AS LIGHT 


A SERIES OF DISCOURSES, 
XANDER EWING, 


Post Svo. 


THE CHARACTER OF ST. 


By J. S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


’ 


ALE D.C.L., Bishop of Argyl! and the Isles. 


the Right Rev. 


PAUL. 


Crown Svo. 


SEARCHING THE NET: 
A BOOK OF VERSES. 
IN LEICESTER WARREN, Author of “ 


Crown 8vo. 
OULITA THE 
A TRAGEDY. 


Author of * 1 Council.” 


By J Philoct 


ER F: 


Friencis ir 


Py the 


New Edition. 18mo. 


tADLE—WHO ROCKS IT? 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GAOL CI 


EIGHTH EDITION OF 
OF A QUIET LIFE. 


HARE, Author of “ Walks in Rome.” 


THE 
MEMORIALS 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. 

Wit 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


h Two Steel Portraits. 


gato Hill, London. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Lud 


COMMON ENGLISH BIR Ds. 


In large crown 8v9, price 5s, cloth gilt, postage 6d. 


OUT “DOOR COMMON BIRDS, 
THEIR HABITS AND. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
With Eighty Original Illustrations of the Birds and their Eggs 
By HENRY STANNARD. 





This is an entirely original Work, designed as a Book of Reference for all 
Amateurs and Lovers of Natural History. Its pages teem with information from 
a Naturalist of many years’ standing, and numerous facts unknown by Yarrell, 
Hewitson, &c., are here explained by close observat on and practical study. Most of 


Work is cleg wtly produced as a Library Book. 
lfurd Street, Covent Garden. 


the Illustrations are Original, and the 
FREDERICK WARNE anil CO.,, Be 


F MR THE SEASON, 
ith gilt, postage 4d. 


FLOWERS. 


A COUNTRY BOOK 


In small crowa 8yo, price 


,AT SL ‘ ‘rT 
ENGLISH WILD 
By J. T. BURGESS. 
A New AnD ImproveD Loirtron. 

With Practical Illustrations, Printed in Colours, and a Full Index of the Common 
Name, Scientitic Name, Natural Family, Wher vxand, and Time of Flowering, of 
all Wayside, Field, Hedgerow, River, Moorland, Meadow, Mountain, and Sea-Shore 
Plants. 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 


is 6d, cl 





Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


31 pp., price 5s. 


Now ready,in green cloth, Svo, feap., 2 


POEMS BY THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. 





* We know that any sae — passions or passionate instincts are to such a 
poet material of heroic life an th art together; and hence we never doubt that 
all the feelings aud experimer te f which he ) sing have been fully realised 
iu bis own inward consciou —fall Mall Garctte 






‘ws Of poetry will find them both 
; hat Mr. Sinclair is a vast 
vws from his visions ar id ponder- 


“ Admirers of the allenoric 
cont ined in the opening poem, * 
inker will be judged from the conclusion he dri 





rhe 


By the Author of “ U1 eens ings on the gene ral lot,—*Coasider thou true life of man is art.’ "—O.x/ford Under- 


gre adue utes’ Journal. 
interesting...... 


‘The Harbinger’ is the longest and most important...... story 
easy and simple blank verse."—Standard, 
* Mr. Sinclair is certainly an original poet. He is no copyist of anybody; he has 


, and there are many flue touches 













a flowing and spoutaneous command of langt lage 
of wu ue poetic fire scattered throughout his vol lume —Eigin Courant 
‘ His poems entitled * Spring Tones’ and ‘ Realities Beneath are perhaps among 
fall. You see thts, like Milton's lion . half rising from the earth, not 
and perhaps to be born, bet eviucing great, though abortive 
—Dundee tle riser, 
inger’ remiuds one forcibly of Shelley's ‘Alastor.’ *‘ Famalma’ and 
fi eautiful as tl ire interesting to lovers of art and nature 





pirant after poetic fame, * Who dare aspire, 


« Courant 


Henricita 


y to this new 
—Ldin 


nd CO., 





ar 


e to hi ope 


: PROVOST a Street, Covent Garden, 


LORD LYTTON, 


wn Svo, green cloth, price 3s 6d. 
N E A 


By LORD LYTTON. 





In cr 


KE A M. 








Being the first V ne of an entirely new edition of LORD LYTTON'S WORKS, to 
be issu yV nes, under the title 1¢ “ KNEBWORTH EDITION,” 
Pre ‘tuses and Specimen Pages will be sent to any address. 





preaieney, Ludgate. 











GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS The 
IEW of the NEW TUEATS E, Rege nt’s Pere. —See the 
V B vu IL DEI R of THIS WEI aK, 4d y pest 4}d: also for View of Seminary, 
rlor Machines and P 8ses, tional ihe Royal Aca my—Waut 
we—A Walk iu I m Streets, &c. 
et, W.C. ; and al] Newsmen. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S NEW WORKS. 
The BATH ARCHIVES. 


A Further Selection from the Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson, K.G.H., from 1809 to 1816. 
Edited by Lady JACKSON. With Anecdotes of all the Celebrities of the Reign of George II. In 2 vols. 
8vo, 30s. 


The STORY of HIS LOVE; 


Being the EARLY CORRESPONDENCE and JOURNALS of ANDRE MARIE AMPERE with his 
FAMILY CIRCLE during the FIRST REPUBLIC, 1793-1804. From the French, with a Brief Notice of 
his Life, by the TRANSLATOR of “ The Man of the People.” 1 vol. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


The COURT of LONDON from 1819 to 1825. 


By RicHARD Ruvs#, United States’ Minister in London during that Period. Edited, with Occasional Notes, 
by his Son, BENJAMIN RusH. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 564 pp., 16s. 


OVER TURF and STUBBLE. 
A Sporting Book. By “OLD CALABAR.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of 


“The Woman in White.” 
By 


TOO SOON: a Study of a Young Girl’s Heart. 


KATHARINE S. Macquorn, Author of * Patty.” 3 vols. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 


“ Archie Lovell.” 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


BY and BY. An Historical Romance of the Future. 


EDWARD MAITLAND, Author of * The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 


WHICH SISTER? A Novel. By Sydney Mostyn, Author 


of “ The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 2 vols. 








2 vols. 


3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


3urlington Street, 





NEW WORK BY LORD HOUGHTON. 


Now ready, with Portraits, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MONOGRAPHS— PERSONAL AND SOCIAL. 


THE BERRYS 


SULEIMAN PASHA (COLONEL SELVES) ; 
HARRIET, LADY ASHBURTON. 
rH 


ALEX. V. HUMBOLDT AT THE COURT OF 





BERLIN. REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. THE LAST DAYS OF HEINRICH 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. HEINE. 


By LORD HOUGHTON. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HUMAN LONGEVITY; 


Its Facts and Its Fictions. 


Including an Inquiry into Some of the More Remarkable Instances, and Suggestions for Testing Reputed 
Cases. Illustrated by Examples. 


By WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A., Deputy-Librarian, House of Lords. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Revised, with Lilustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


The GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTIQUITY of 


MAN. With an Outline of Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and Remarks on the Origin of Species with 
special reference to Man's First Appearance on the Earth. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


By the same Author. 


The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern Changes 


of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as Illustrative of Geology. Eleventh Edition, with Lllustra- 


tions. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s each. 
Sixth 


Ill. 


The STUDENTS ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


Thousand, With 600 Lilustrations. Post 8vyo, 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THIS DAY (Saturday, May 17), is published, a 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


CONTAINING THE 


REPORTS OF THE JOINT-STOCK 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Similar to that published on the 19th of October, 1872. 


BANKS 


The price Of the ECONOMIST on May 17 will be 1s 4d; by post, 1s 44d. 


OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 


CHARLES J. SKEETS 
NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “F 
FLIRTS.” LIRTS ang 


THE LAST OF THE JE 1 
HAMES. sees 


By A. E. N. BEWICKE, 
“Love Me for My Love,” 
Shore,” &c. 2 vols. 


, Author of “One Foot on 


[Just ready 
| SECOND EDITION. 
LIFE’S TAPESTRY. 
A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
2 vols. (Vow ready 
“More readable than three-fourths of the novel 
} which annually flood the book-market."—G/obe, — 
| “We most readily send our readers to this novel 
| ite certai hey i . Pre te] 
quite certain they will find much to enjoy."— Bell's 
Messenger. ¥ Por 





NEW NOVEL. 
MAUD’S LIFE WORK 
H By LESLIE WHITE. 

2 vols. [Vow ready, 


| “An exceeding well-told story The j 
~ eae the intere: 
| admirably sustained.”"—Literary World, * 


| georges 

| In crown 8yvo, with Illustrations, 5s, 
|THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL: 
ITS CONSTRUCTION AND CONSEQUENCES, 

| “This triumph of peace receives ample and minute 





description in this little book....,./ handy book of 
| reference.”"—Literary World. 
CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 King William Street, 


Charing Cross, 
Text-Book by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
IOPLASM; a Contribution to the 
Physiology of Life, and a New Introduction to 
Physiology and Medicine. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL 


6s 6d. 
ER . esl 
By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S, 
I IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
4 THOUGHT. With 6 Coloured Plates, illustrat- 
ing the Arrangement of Living Matter in the Tissues 
of Living Beings. 5s 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL. 


Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








Monthly, price 6d. 


OURNAL of the WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION UNION. 

No. 5.—John Stuart Mill. Miss Shirreff.—Rocks 
and Quicksands, No. 2. Miss D. Beale.—Proceedings 
of the Union and Girls’ Public Day-School Company 
(Limited).—Notices, &c. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 
RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 
organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted. and is 
advertised by others, but is carried out ona thoroughly 
| large and liberal scale only by themselves, 
| ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
| PA RARD'SGRANDPI ANOFORTES.— 
| CRAMERS supply every size of these instru 
| ments on their three years’ system of hire —Piano- 
| forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 aud 209 Regeat 
| Street. 


nena 
OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 
| FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
| instruments on their three years’ system ol oo 
| Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 2 
Regent Street 
l\“~X RAND PIANOFORTES— 
| (0 CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
| by all the great makers, from £9 93s to £26 98 = 
U ianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), «" 














—— 


“PIANOFORTES— 


VNOTTAGE coi 
CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFOBTES 


| of every description, by all the great makers, ~— 
} £2 12s 6d to £10 10 forte Galery 


in Europe), 








r quarter.—Piano 
(largest 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
CJ e 207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 
TOS. 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
| N STREET, City. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S, 
NEW WORKS. 
SE OND EDITION. 


History of Two Queens: Catharine 


AGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. 





HEP' WORTH DIXON. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, 30s, 
“In two h yndsome volumes Mr. Dixon here gives us 
. nent of a new historical work on a most 
yr t. The book is in many respects a 
fav necimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the | 
mos painstaking and elaborate he has yet written. 


eum i te . 
“In the se yolumes the author exhibits in a signal 
manner his spe tial powers an 1 flnest endowments.”"— 


ng Post. 
Morning over and ori iginal work is a valuable con- 
ory.”"—Daily Nevws. 
jlumes It is a work of careful 
entious investigation.” —Standard. 





Beolections, of a Page at the| PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 


Edited from the French | 


COURT of LOU VI 
Author of * 


by CHARLOTTE ML Rees 
of Red ».” Svo, 14s. 


From “a Thames to the Tamar : 


a Summer on the South Coast. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'ESTRANGE. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
‘Toall who visit the South Coast this book will afford 
and interesting information.” —Sétandard, | 
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WORKS BY JOHN: STUART MILL. 


The Eighth Edition, in 2 


} 


2 vols. Svo, price 25s, cloth. 


A SYSTEM OF LOGI OQ, 


RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


A CONNECTED VIEW OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 


EVIDENCE 


AND THE METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC 


INVESTIGATION. 


BY 


Other 


JOHN STUART 


Works by Joux Srvarrt Mitr. 


MILL. 


Latest Revised Editions :— 


EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 16s. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, 
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